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The Fountain Cotton Mills at Tarboro, VN. C., use the Bahnson System of 
humidification. 


Bahnson Humidifiers: 


The ability of your humidifier system to distribute the right amount of moisture into every portion 
of your mill evenly and thoroughly is what determines the worth of your humidifying system to you. 


Because the Bahnson Humidifier is equipped with a big fan, the air in the mill is kept circulating 


freely, and the humidity is uniform in every portion of the room where Bahnson Humidifiers are oper- 
ating. 


Then there is the automatic control, which graduates the feed of the water to the machine in exact 
accordance with the needs of the air around the machine. It establishes, in a sure, positive way, abso- 
lutely accurate control of the atmospheric conditions in your mill. 


If you are contemplating a change in, or an addition.to, your present humidifying system, we invite 
you to consider the flexibility of the Bahnson System and its unusual record for complete and satisfac- 
tory service. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 


any weave mill in the South. Do you use 
them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
Charlotte, . North Carolina 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION | Satistaction— 


Announces its removal 
to 


VICTORIA BUILDING | 
FIFTH AVENUE and BROADWAY at 27th STREET | 
Telephone Lexington 6420 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


and the dyestufis manufactured by | 


ANLILIN & SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN, 
GERMANY 


FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING, HOECHST a. CO 


We offer the products manufactured by | | 


M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN veorm. FRIBDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H.. FRANKFURT a. M.. 
GERMANY 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT F U R ANIL IN FABRIKATION, BERLIN, 


CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIE SHE IM- ELEKTRON, FRANKFURT, 
a. M.. GERMANY 


CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER, THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


NEW YORK, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 


BOSTON ciinee haces Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Honestly, 


Would you advertise 


if the missing link were still missing ? 


POSE there were still no practi- 
cal way for you to mark your goods. 
What would happen? The consumer 
would have no way of identifying your 
goods. You—and your reputation— 
would have no protection against un- 
scrupulous dealers, who could substi- 
tute inferior material when a customer 
asked for yours. 


Until the advent of the Kaumagraph 
Transfer method there was no practical 
way of trademarking textiles. To this 
day, and after 25 years, the Kauma- 
graph Transfer is still the only practi- 
cal method for certain classes of goods. 


It stamps your mark on the fabric in 
any color—with a beautiful mark that 
won't smudge or discolor. It can be 
applied by machine along the selvage, 
as part of another operation, or quite 
rapidly by hand with a heated iron. It 
is the missing link in your merchandis- 
ing plan, for if you couldn’t trademark 
your goods it would be folly to adver- 
tise. 


The coupon below will bring you 
sample markings, full information. 
Mail it today—no obligation. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 


7 E. Third St. - - Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chica 
. Philadelphia Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 
The final link in your merchandising scheme is ee ee ee 
your name on your product. The Kaumagraph gg no ow 3: New York City 
Transfer has been for 25 years the only practical 
Please send us sample markings of Kauma- 
method of trademarking textiles. | graphs, together with full information. | 
| Address | 
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Warp Dressing: ervice 
/Mproves Wea ving” 
Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


B ‘HERE are many kinds of diastases which 
convert starch, but which have no value 

in textile mill use in preparing starch mixes, 
because they will carry the conversion into 
sugars, to the utter destruction of the desir- 
able properties of the starch. ARCY does not 
contain malt diastase, nor other similar dias- 
tases which produce sugars in the size kettle. 
Herelin hes ARCY’S extreme value to the 


Textile Trade. 


Manufactured by 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk 


A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 


Dollar's Worth 
of Starch 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing 
A and cloth finishing for converting 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch into a 
soluble form, the solutions of which are | 
transparent, and remain fluid at lower 
temperatures. 


Virginia 
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How you can tell 
Celanese brand yarn 


WITH so many new fibers in the hands of the 
textile industry, it is a good thing to know how you 
ean tell Celanese brand yarn unmistakably from 
the rest. 

Test: Take a bit of the thread and burn it. If it 


is merely regenerated cellulose, it will burn like a 


eotton thread. If it is Celanese brand yarn it will 


burn much like real silk, with this important differ- 
ence: a real silk thread, when burned, runs up into 


a knob that is soft and easily flattened between the 


fingers; Celanese brand yarn runs into a similar 


knob that is hard. 


Celanese brand yarn is not rayon. It has distinctly different 
properties. {It is waterproof, highly elastic, and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. § Dyed 
with its special SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, soap, salt-water 
and perspiration. { Even in a plain fabric no shiners are 


ever found when Celanese brand yarn is used. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAst 26TH STREET, New YORK 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANSSE is the registered traiemirk, in the United States, of the American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd.. to designate its brand of yarns, fabsics, garments, etc. 
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THE 


NEWPORT 


Dyestuff’’ 


COLORS 


Newport Anthrene Red BN 


New and Enlarged production 
Stock ready for prompt delivery 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Ill, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
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Need of Changes in Government Cotton Report 


OU have given as a topic for 

my address this afternoon “The 
Reasons for a Change in the Govern- 
ment Crop Reports.” 

Our reason for desiring some 
change is thal we are convinced that 
these reports, invariably involving a 
degree of uncertainty as to their 
accuracy, are always disturbing to 
business and, af times, to a degree 
beyond any compensating benefit de- 
rived from them. 

The reasons why they are so dis- 
turbing to business are wrapped up 
in the obscurities of the cotton fu- 
lure market which, as you know, is 
a peculiar institution providing an 
opporiunity for trading in contracts 
which, as a rule, neither buyer nor 
seller hopes to have to fulfill. 

The reason why neither buyer nor 
seller hopes to have to fulfill such a 
contract is due to the fact that the 
cotton if calls for is not necessarily 
even running either in staple, grade 
or color. 

From a spinner’s standpoint, such 
cotton is of little value as a source 
of supply from which to get his raw 
material: A large dealer, with ade- 
quate facilities for resorting and re- 
classing such contract purchases, 
may be able to extract from them 
even running lots for which he may 
lind a customer. This involves addi- 
lional expense. 

In practice, therefore, transactions 
in futures are not rea'ly transactions 
in cotton; but with seme, a sort of 
insurance against a change of mar- 
ket opinion as to its value, while 
with others, it is a pure speculation 
or gamble on such a change. 

The sellers of futures are hoping 
or fearing a lower market, while the 
buyers are expecting or wishing for 
a higher market. 

The dominant trend of market 
opinion, which governs the fluctua- 
tion of price in the contract market, 
is prepared to change, as facts or 
opinions or rumors develop from 
day to day affecting the relation of 
the probable demand to the probable 
supply of cotton. Government con- 
Gilion reports and their interpreta- 
tion into crop estimates furnish the 
most inflammabie fuel for such 
changes of market opinion. 

Although I have given the subject 
deep study for some years, I have 
been unable to decide to my own 
satisfaction whether the market 
price of the commodity cotton is de- 
lermined by ordimary economic con- 
ditions of demand and supply, or by 


Address of Ward Thoron, 


President, 


Arkwrieh! Club. before Convention 


of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


the vagaries of the spot month in 
the futures market. Does the price 
of actual cotfon in the principal 
markets determine the price of fu- 
tures, or does the speculation in 
futures determine the trend of the 
market value of actual cotton’? 
Which is the cause and which the 
effect? Which the leader and which 
the follower? 


As I have been unable to find any 
consistent reaction either in the spot 
or in the future market to the eco- 
nomie conditions of demand. and 
supply, and as the spot market is 
apt to follow im a general way Lhe 
wildest burst of optimism and pes- 
simism of the future market, I am 
forced to believe that the emotions 
of the futures market are the dom- 
inant immediate factors governing 
the price of cotton. Such a situation 
is economically illogical, a sort of 
putting the cart before the horse, 
and it brought about by the wide- 
spread custom of colton merclants 
immediately hedging their pur- 
chases and sales in the fulures mar- 
ket, and onee hedged, the value 
of such purchases must fluctuate 
wifh the price of futures, regardiess 
of their original cost when acquired 
from the planter. 

This creates a very unstable mar- 
ket for the spinner, because his 
customer is easily influenced by the 
fall in the futures marke! and with 
difficulty by its rises. If the mar- 
ket rises his customer resists any 
increase in the price of his product, 
presumably on the theory tha! the 
mill must have acquired its raw 
material when it was cheaper; but, 
if the market. falls he expects a re- 


duction, apparently because he 
thinks the mill must have been 


hedged and by unhedging has, al the 
moment of sale, had the benefit of 
the fall in price. 

The future market in cotton will 
never be a satisfactory hedge to the 
spinner so long as there is no future 
market in cloth that will synchro- 
nize absolutely with the cotton mar- 
ket, 

Besides, the price of future con- 
tracts is no accurate test of the cost 
of cotton to the spinner. As a gen- 
eral rule, if his requirements are 
equal or better in staple or grade or 
character than the minimum [re- 
quirements of contract cotton, he 


must pay more for if and this extra 
cost is what is generally referred to 
as basis. 

Variations of price in the futures 
market are largely dependent on 
sentiment expressed in general 
drift of market opinion—-while the 
cost of even running mill cotton 
depends more upon actual or pros- 
pective conditioins of supply and 
demand for the different grades and 
staples desired. 

It frequently happens in conse- 
quence, that in a fluctuating fulures 
market on a downward tendency of 
the market the basis increases, while 
on an upward tendency of the mar- 
ket the basis, more often than not, 
remains firm. If the futures market 
declines, the spinner gets his cotton 
no cheaper; if the fulures market 
rises, it costs him more. This is 
particularly true in the case of the 
best grades and long staple cottons, 
which as a rule are not hedged by 
the merchant. He takes advantage 
of the rise in futures to increase his 
price, but is obstinate as to any con- 
cession when they fall. 

The foregoing should give you 
some idea of the disturbance to 
business caused by an unstable fu- 
tures market- The future market 
being largely a speculative market, 
thrives on uneertainty ‘and seeks 
every opportunity for a bet. It has 
its own theory of the probable 
course of prices which it justifies 
by its general estimate of the influ- 


ences of unknown and known fac- 
tors. 
These factors define themselves 


into two general classes, those re- 
lating to the existing of probable 
demand for consumption during the 
crop year, and those relating to the 
probable available supply of cotton 
to meet this demand. 

There are 44 kinds of reports, 
published with more or less fre- 
queney, ranging from weekly to.an- 
nually, that have some bearing on 
these two classes of factors, each of 
which has some influence on market 
opinion as to the ultimate relation 
between demand and supply which 
finds -practical expression in the 
price of futures. Some of these re- 
late to the production and consump- 
tion of the world’s crop, others 10 
the crop in the different parts of 
the world, and of these latter, those 


be impracticable to 
production 


relating to the American crop have 
the most obvious influence on the 
futures market. 

The two which have the greatest 
influence, relate entirely to produc- 
tion of cotton and are, fortunately, 
the least accurate and the least 
reliable. I refer to the bi-monthly 
reports on condition and their inter- 
pretation into an estimate of the size 
of the crop, that are issued by the 
Depariment of Agriculture between 
the first of July and the first of De- 
cember each yvear—that is, during 
the growing and harvesting season 
of the cotton crop. 

Before discussing the effect of 
(hese inaccuracies on market vupin- 


ion, perhaps it would be well to 
point out their nature. 

About a year or more ago, the 
Arkwright Club was fortunaic 


enough-in securing the assistance of 
Professor Melvin T. Copeland, in 
making a study of the errors In Wov- 
ernment crop reports and m Govy- 
ernment crop forecasts, and [I have 
utilized largely in what follows the 
data assemb'ed by him in the un- 
published report of his study, and 
to great extent his commentary on 
this data. 

The simpler of these two Govern- 
ment reports to understand ts thal 
which interprets the condition re- 
port in terms of an estimate of the 
size of the crop. Inasmuch as it is 
the official interpretation of the 
other, so long as both are made 
public at the same time, the condi- 
tion report, from the trade point is 
of minor importance. 

From 1915 to 1923 these reports 
appeared monthly, and since the law 
of 1924, bi-monthly, from Juty is! 
lo December ist. The main reason 
for their issuance is explained in a 
circular of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, as follows: 

“Reports of crop condition ex- 
pressed in percentage of normal may 
indicate in a general way the prob- 
able yield, but as they do not include 
the variations in acreage it would 
forecast total 
accurately from condi- 
tion estimates alone. Hence, to avoid 
errors in the interpretation of con- 
dition estimates by those who do not 
have the average figures before 
them, the bureau converts the eon- 
dition estimates into quantitative 


estimates of yield per acre, which, 
applied to the estimates acreage of 
a given crop, indicates the probable 
total production.” 

In other words, the board, having 
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computed an unintelligible estimate 
of condition expressed in percentage 
of normal yield per acre, translates 
this into quantitative estimate of 
vield per acre, then applies the esti- 
mated acreage factor and arrives at 
the probable total crop. 

How the board obtains its acreage 
cata and what its basis is for ils 
calculations of condition, is ex- 
plained briefly by the chairman of 
the crop reporting board in a letter 
of July 22, 1925, to Mr. Theodore H. 
Price, as follows: 


“The crop reporting board had, as 
its basis for estimating acreage, lhe 
reports of actual acres this year 
and last on about 15,000 individual 
farms well distributed throughout 
the colton producing areas. These 
reports had relation to the actual 
acreage on June 25 this year and 
last- Supplementing these reports 
were additional reports from ar- 
proximately 22,000 farmers, giving 
fhe acreage in each crop, including 
cotton in 1924 and 1925. These re- 
ports were received about June ist. 
'n addition to these extensive data 
representing in the aggregate about 
3 per cent of the total farm area in 
the cotton belt, the board had sup- 
plemental data drawn from the spe- 
cial inquiries on acreage of cotton 
and of other crops per plow in the 
Southeastern States; acres devoted 
to cotton and other crops out of 
every 100 acres in all crops, both 
of these inquiries relating io the 
vears 1924 and 1925, respectively; 
and judgment figures from its dif- 
ferent lists on the acreage of the 
current year compared with the 
acreage last year and of the acreage 
this year compared with the usual 
acreage in cotton. It also had the 
results of extensive field counts by 
its fleld statisticians in the different 
States covering thousands of 
of roads in their respective States 
and the frontage measurements of 
the proportion of the area along 
these roads devoted to cotton and to 
other crops, respectively, this year 
and last. 


“For its report on condition, it 
had the judgment figures of iis va- 
rious lists of-voluntary correspond- 
ents supplemented by the judgment 
figures of its State field siatistlicians’ 
list of voluntary crop correspond- 
ents numbering from several hun- 
dred to several thousand in the dif- 
ferent States, ample in all cases to 
give a concensus of judgment in 
which the element of personal de- 
viation or bias is neutralized or re- 
duced to within very narrow limits. 
No estimates of production by States 
were published, and we are not, 
therefore, prepared to quote you 
State figures. Figures for individual 
States so early in the season are 
subject to such considerable change 
according to the character of the 
ensuing season as to make such a 
figure of doubtful value. The United 
States figure published is also sub- 
ject to considerable change, if the 
season should prove. unusual, but 
the possible change in this general 
figure is proportionately very much 
iess than in State figures because 
the gains or losses in individual 
States to some extent neutralize or 
offset one another.” 

Whether this explanation is suf- 
ficiently illuminating to enable you 
to understand how it is done, is not 
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of great importance. Without un- 
derstanding the method we can per- 
fectly easily test the accuracy and 
dependability if the results—thal ts 


of the estimates of the size of the 
crop. 
Taking therefore the monthly 


forecasts during the nine years, 1915 
fo 1924, and comparing them with 
the total ginnings of each season, 
we have the following dala ex- 
pressed in thousands of balés, each 
500 pounds gross weight. 


anywhere from 9,400,000 bales to 12,- 
000,000 bales. 


Thursday, February 4, 1926. 


This forecast ranges from an un- 
der estimate of 8 per cent to an 


The August 25th Forecast. 


June 25th Forecast. 


Year Forecast 
1916 14,266 
1917: 11,633 
1918. 15,327 
1919. 10,986 
1920 11,450 
1921. 8,433 
1922 11,065 
12,144 


It is to be noted that the forecasts 
of June 25t5h, during this ten-year 
period, have yaried from an under 
estimate of 1,990,000 bales to an over 
estimate of 3,286,000. The rance of 
variation has been from 27 per cent 
over estimate to 15 per cent under 
estimate. Three years out of ten 
the error was less than 10 per cent, 
but in each of those years, a gic¢aier 
error in the forecast appeared in at 
least one subsequent month. This 
indicates that even when the fore- 
cast in June was close to the actual 
crop, such approximation on June 
25th was largely accidental, as 
shown by the greater divergencies 
that appeared subsequently. 


The greatest under estimate on 
June 25th during these ten years 
was in the year of the second largest 
crop, 1920. The greatest over esti- 
mate, in percentage of final gin- 
nings, was in the year of the third 
largest crop, 1918. 


The most excessive divergencies, 
therefore, cannot be ascribed two 
conservatism in making estimates, 
because if that were true, not only 
would the greatest under estimate 
have come in a year of a large crop 
but the greatest over estimate 
would have appeared in a year of 
small crop. 

Using the percentage in the preced- 
ing table as a basis, an estimate of 
an 11,000,000 bale crop on June 25th 
inay indicate a crop ranging any- 


Year Forecast 
11,800 
12,499 
44,137 
12,783 
Ginning Difference %o 
11,192 1,189 +41 
11,450 2.816 +25 
11,302 331 + 3 
12,041 3,286 +27 
14,424 — 4% = § 
13,440 — 1,990 —15 
7,954 479 + 6 
9,762 1,303 +13 
10,128 1,284 +13 
13,619 — 1,475 


On August 25th the error in ile 
forecasts varied from an under es!i- 
mate of 12 per cent to an over esti- 
mate of 14 per cent. The error was 
less than 410 per cent in eight years. 
An estimate of an 11,000,000 bale 
crop on this date, nevertheless, may 
indicate from 10,000,000 bales to 
12,500,000 bales. 


Total 
Ginning Difference Yo 
11,450 + 350 + 3 
11,302 +41,197 +411 
12,041 — 904 — § 
11,421 — {i — 2 
13,440 — 7 — § 
— 917 — 12 
9.762 + 8413 +8 
10,128 + 660 + 7 
13,619 — 832 — § 
under estimate of 10 per cent. The 


experience of only two years is 
hardly sufficient upon which to de- 
termine a range of error. The error 
in 1924 was was about the same as 
in the estimate of October ist; in 
1925, if was twice as great. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that in actual practice the range of 
uncertainty as to the actual out- 
come of an indicated 11,000,000 bale 
crop is as follows: 


Bales 


The one fact which I wish to bring 
out, from the consideration of all 
these figures, is that in no instance 
have these interpretative estimates 


The September 25th Forecast. 


Year Forecast 
10,950 
1916 11,637 
1917_ 12,047 
11,818 
10,696 
1922. 10,135 
1923 11,015 
1924 12,499 


The forecasts of September 25th 
ranged from an under estimate of 
i8 per cent to. an over estimate of 9 
per cent. The greatest over estimate 
occurred in 1923, a year in which 
the total crop was somewhat below 
the average, and the greatest under 
estimate occurred in the year of the 
smallest crop, 1921. 

Applying the percentage range 
shown by the figures for the forecast 
of September 25th, an 11,000,000 bale 
estimate on this date may indicate 
an actual crop of 10,100,000 bales, a 
crop of 13,400,000 bales or a crop 
anywhere between these two limits- 


The September 15th Forecast. 


We have only this forecast for the 
last. two years, but as it is one of 


The duly 25th Forecast. 


where from 8,800,000 to 12,900,000 
bales. 

Year Forecast 
1916... 12,916 
11,949 
1918 13,619 
1919. 11,016 
11,449 
11,516 


The forecasts of July 25th range 
from an under estimate of 9 per 
cent to an over estimate of 17 per 
cent This range is less extreme 
than that of the June 25th report, 
and six years out of ten the error 
was less than 10 per cent. It is to 
pe hoped, nevertheless, that an esti- 
mate of 11,000,000 bales on July 25th 
may indicate a cotton crop varying 


Total 
Ginning Difference Jo 
11,192 684 6 
11,450 1,466 13 
11,302 647 6 
12,044 1,578 13 
11,421 — 4% — 4 
13,440 — 921 — 7 
7,954 249 3 
9,762 1,687 17 
10,128 1,388 {4 
13,619 — 1,268 — 9 


the foreeasts which the spinners are 
asking to have omitted, we note here 
such data as has thus far developed 
as regards its reliability: 


Total 

Ginning Difference Fo 
11,192 — 2&2 — 2 
11,450 + 187 + 2 
11,302 + 745 + 7 
12,044 — 233 — 2 
11,421 — 72 — 6 
13,440 —1,317 —10 
7,954 —1,417 —18 
9,762 + 373 + 4 
10,128 887 + 9 
13,619 — 1,120 — 8 


been accurate. At best, now and 
then approximately so, yet too im- 
frequently to be even then of use. 

We now come to the condition 
reports, which to the ordinary mind 
means little or nothing, beyond :a 
vague feeling, on comparing the 
condition percentage at a given date 
with that of the same dale in pre- 
vious years, that the condition re- 
ported is better or worse than usual 
for that particular date. Perhaps 
this inference is fair and reliable if 
carried no further, but unfortu- 
nately, it is carried further, into 
yield per acre estimates and then 
into total crop estimates. We have 
demonstrated that in the early part 
of the season, and until the harvest 
is well under way, the crop esti- 
mates cannot be relied upon; let us 
see what the record is on the yield 
per acre. 


The normal crop of 100 per cent, 
to which the percentage in a condi- 
tion report refers, is explained by 
the Department of Agricuiture m 
the following way: 


“When the farmer sows the seed 
in spring he knows just what the 
field ought to yield, and if the season 
is favorable he expects to harvest 
that yield. This expected yield is a 
‘full crop,’ such as he has harvested 
in the past in favorable seasons. It 


(Continued on Page 12) 


In thousands of bales, each 500 pounds gross weight. 


Year Forecast 
1924. 
1925 13,931 


Total ginning 
of indicated 
crop Dec. 4 Difference %o 
13,619 — 1,023 — 8 
15,603 — 1,672 —10.7 


Thursday, February 4, 1926. 
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In Principle, Construction and Quality 
of Material—Rex Builds the Ideal 
Press for the Textile Industry 


Once you have installed a Rex built press, you may 
rest with the assurance that you have the most effi- 
cient and satisfactory equipment produced. 


All Rex Presses are self-contained, directly con- 
nected electric-driven units, and are furnished com- 
plete with all electric equipment ready for installa- 
tion. 


The three presses illustrated are described below: 
Super-Rex Waste Press 


Super-Rex Presses are manufactured in all sizes running from 

24” x 48” to 30” x 72”, in all pressures from 100 tons up. They 

are particularly adaptable for the baling of cotton waste such as 

comber waste, noils, linters, wool, ginmed cotton, rayon, etc. The 

] Super-Rex Press is capable of producing heavier and denser bales 

than the usual hydraulic and does not necessitate the tremendous 

expense of installation and maintenance, no pits, special founda- 

tions and other alterations to the building being necessary for 
installation. Keadily movable. 


Open Type Rex Cloth and Finishing Press 


These presses are made in a large variety of sizes and styles, 
the platform sizes varying from 24” x 36” to 48” x 72” and day- 
light spaces ranging from 72” up. The capacities of the press 
range from .20 tons to 1,000 tons and is suitable for the pressing 

2 or recompressing of any material which does not require a cham- 
ber to form the bale. This styyle of press is also manufactured in 
the Rex 4-screw type for the heavier and slower baling needs. A 
few of the common. uses for this press are cloth, bags, finishing 
processes, extraction, blankets, clothing, dry goods, rugs, etc. 


Standard Rex Twin Screw Waste Press 


These presses are commonly used in the 27” x 54” size for 

the purpose of baling cotton, cotton waste, wool, shoddy, yarns, 

3 mops, hair, hemp, sisal, flax, kapoc, burlap, rayon, etc. This 

press is made in all sizes from 20” x 36” up to 30” x 72” and any 

height of chamber desired. This press develops pressure amply 
sufficient for domestic uses. 


Tell us your requirements. The big Rex factory is equipped to 
manufacture any special press required. Full particulars, prices, 
specifications and blue prints furnished on request. We have rep- 
resentatives in all principal sections of the country and can guaran- 
tee quick and complete service—and satisfaction. There is always 
a man on the spot to serve you! 


THE REX CREED: To make a press so good that the simple truth 
about it will always be adequate recommendation, and to price it 
so fairly that its value can never be questioned. 


CANAsToTA. N. Y. 
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COTTON 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


INCLUDING THE 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Beit 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Recent Rayon Development 


Address By S. A. Salvage President, The Viscose Company, Before National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


HE letter of invitation I received 

from your executives to address 
this meeting, for which I wish to ex- 
press my thanks and appreciation, 
asked me to speak on “The Recent 
Developments m Connection with 
Rayon.” 

The growth and development of 
this remarkab!e fibre has, in the last 
few years, been so spectacular, that 
I fear you may now expect at the 
close of the most prosperous year 
this new textile has experienced, 
that some startling announcement 
should be made of a rayon achieve- 
ment or new conquest, far surpass- 
ing anvthing yet. gone before. 

No such statement can be made, 
and rayon, the wonder of vesterday 


in textile achievements. has become 


the commonplace standby of today, 
and is now as firmly established in 
the home and every day life of the 
people, that. it has in a great measure 
been removed from the position it 
oecupied as a sort of museum piece 
—as the miraculous tetxile contribu- 
Lion from the brain of man. 


The New Name. 


Rayon, for years after its imcep- 
tion, labored under the handicap of 
the misnomer of “artificial silk,’ 
which would and did imply that it 
was a substitute for silk. It was sad- 
died with this name “artificial silk” 
for years, even though it had none 
of the chacteristics of silk. 

This name implied it was some- 
thing used in place of silk, and 
therefore any purchaser of a silk 
fabric must take care lest some sub- 
stitution had been made, or in other 
words, it was a detriment and a de- 
structive foreé assailing the position 


occupied by silk. 


Fortunately, due to the basic dif- 
ference between the two fibres and 
the discouraging of such ideas by 
rayon manufacturers, this fallacy, 
even while the fibre still bore fhe 
name of “artificial silk,” gradually 
expired and we hope received its 
final quietus with the adoption of 
the name “rayon.” 


Adjunct to Other Fibres. 


Rayon, instead of being a destruc- 
tive force in taking the places of, or 
crowding out, any of its bedfellows— 
silk, wool, or cotton—has, on the 
contrary, strengthened and widened 
the position of each of these by the 
creation of new combination fabrics, 
much more attractive and still with- 
in the range of price required: and 
I feel it may well be classed as the 
most constructive contribution yet 
offered the textile world. 

Returning to my previous state- 
ment that rayon has now reached 
the commonplace in the decoration 


and comfort of the human race, I 


feel the time is fast approaching, if 
not already here, when each mer- 
cantile esiablishment of importance 
will ‘have rayon department, such 
as is now conducted for silk, wool, 
and cotton, and I am even going 
further and state, that while rayon 
will have its own space, there will 
never be any marked line of separa- 


tion between the large part of s0- 
called silk, wool, colton, or rayon 
goods, as rayon will be so freeiy 
used in conjunction with the otner 
three that whatever name the de- 
partment is known by, rayon, like 
the proverbial poor relation, will al- 
ways be there. 


Domestic Output. 

The figures as to the yearly out- 
put of rayon have already reached 
such large figures that they re- 
semble some European war debt and 
mean little except by comparison but 
the output has already outstripped 
that of silk, and in the United States 
alone, in 1925, over 55,000,000 pounds 
were consumed: and the year of 1926 
may easily top the previous one by 
10,000,000 pounds. 

Cotton is the king of textiles, and 
its output so far surpasses any of 
iis companions that it is likely to re- 
tain this position indefinitely, and 
for this reason I state that the lare- 
est probable future development of 
rayon will be in some manner in con- 
nection with this, in the widening 0! 
the present use of cotton and rayon 
fabrics. 


Under Human Control- 

Rayon is the one textile fibre nol 
subject to the vagaries of nature, 
and is, as far as is posstble for such 
a thing to be, directly under human 
control, and in consequence of which 
no wide or sudden variations in sup- 
ply or extreme fluctuation in price 
need be expected, and no matter 
how large a figure the ultimate de- 
mand for rayon may be, it will sure- 
iy and in a reasonable time be met. 

The two factors of stability ol 
price and assured supply in conjunc- 
tion with its ready adaplalion wich 
silk, wool, or cotton, make it in case 
of a shortage of any of the other 
three whch already occurred with 
silk at the time of the Japanese dis- 
aster, the ideal stabilizer or Dalance 
wheel of the “Big Four” textile 
fibres: 

The world rayon outpul is now s9 
large and its uses so widely distri- 
buted that any sudden change in the 
basic qualities of this fibre, or any 
upheaval greatly affecting the oul- 
put, is well nigh impossible, so from 
now on there may be expected a 
gradual increase in the poundage 
produced m order to meet each 
years’ increased demand, and alsu 
a constantly advancing standard of 
quality which no rayon manufactur- 
er will be able to ignore. 

Rayon is no longer sitting on the 
door steps of the homes of the civil- 
ized world awaiting entry, but is 
now firmly established in the family 
circle, so firmly that it is beyond our 
power to ignore it or push it aside, 
and our effforts can only and best 
he used in seeing that it is directed 
to channels for the best advantage 
of the large buying public, and I fee! 
it is the duty of every rayon produc- 
er, every fabric manufalturer, and 
every textile distributor to see that 
the public be acquainted only with 
the facts and truth in connection 
with this fibre, as it needs no vir- 
fues it does not possess. 
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Plant of the Industrial Fibre Company recently 
enlarged greatly to take care of increasing demand. 


SHE growing popularity of “Industrial” 
S Rayon is alone responsible for the recent 


increase in capacity of the plant, and for 
our plans for still further expansion. 


More important still is the increase in capacity 
for scientific research. Nothing less than “the 
best rayon obtainable” will satisfy our chemists 
and engineers and this program necessarily 
called for greatly improved laboratory facilities. 


We are therefore equipped to turn out not 
only a much larger quantity, but a much finer 
quality of yarn than ever before. 


We look forward confidently to 1926 as a year. 
of far greater service to our customers. 


INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY 


148 MADISON AVENUE 


, NEW YORK CITY 
Ose. 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 


Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Over 100,000 In Use 


In the old days when a textile mill needed a new coupling, an order 
was written up for couplings to be filled at the nearest mill supply 
house. In those days “couplings were couplings.” 

More modern practices rule today. The old “rule o’ thumb” has 
made way for more scientific and intelligent buying. The modern 
textile superintendent knows too much to buy on the old theory that 
“one coupling is as good as another.” 

Service and dependability are the deciding factors in judging the 
merits of couplings and it is on these two points that Grundy Patent 
Flexible Insulated Couplings have won their wide recognition. Just 
analyze the seven salient features of the Grundy—and then think 
what a Grundy could do for you! 


Takes care of uneven strains. 
Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 
Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 


Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at 
high speeds. 


Runs in either direction; is closely connected; easy 
of access; practically no repairs. 


There are no projections to cause damage. 


Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from 
objectionable hammer action features. 


NA 


Cast iron 


Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet “F” 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Need of Changes in 
Government Cotton Reports 


(Continued from Page 8) 


is neilher a maximum possible or 
even a bumper crop, which occurs 
oniy at rare intervals when condi- 
Lions are exceedingly favorable, nor 
a medium or small crop grown 
under one or more adverse condi- 
lions. Neither is it an average crop, 
which rarely occurs because of the 
elfect on the average of extremely 
low or extremely high yields in ex- 
ceptional seasons. It is rather the 
Lypical crop represented by the aver- 
age of a series of good crops, leaving 
out of consideration altogether the 
occasional bumper crop and the 
more or less frequent partial crop 
failure. This expected yield at 
planting time, the full crop that the 
farmer has in mind when he thinks 
of the yield he expects to harvest, 
or the typical crop represented ly 
the average of good crops only, is 
the ‘normal,’ or standard adopted by 
(his bureau for expressing condition 
during the growing season and yield 
at harvest time.” 


In order to test the value of the 
condition report as a basis for fore- 
casting the yield per acre, we have 
prepared the following tables show- 
ing the relation of the condition of 
the crop for the same reporting date 
to the nine-year average of condi- 
tion reported at said date, and the 
relation of the yield per acre each 
crop year to the average yield per 
acre for the same nine years, and 
the percentage of difference or error 
between these two relations. 


The result obtained from these 
comparisons prior to the September 
condition published October ist, 
seem to us as unsatisfactory as 
those obtained from the crop esti- 
mates, which we have already dis- 
cussed. 


In detail, when applied to the 
twenty or more States in which 
cotton is grown, lo say nothing of 
the many counties in each of these 
States with their varying condilions 
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of fertility and climatic and other 
hazards, the problem of either de- 
lermining a normal yield, or the 
percentage of normal the condition 
of the growing crop at any given 
date promises, involves an extensive 
calculation founded on a discourag- 
ingly slight and obviously unreliabie 
basis: 

The actual correlation of the data, 
involves a different resulting normal 
yield to which the percentage is to 
be applied each time the calculation 
Ss made- Under these circumstances 
the value of the percentage for pur- 
poses of comparison is not only se- 
riously compromised, but one is 
further sometimes confronted with 
the paradox of an increasing esti- 
mated total yield, on a diminishing 
percentage of condition which 
would otherwise serve to forecast a 
diminishing yield per acre. 


If the condition percentage is to 
mean anything to the trade, it must 
be in relation to similar percentages 
of condition at the same date in 
previous years or over a term of 
years. If, for example, the average 
condition reported for June 25th 
trom. 1916 to 1924, were 73.2 per cent, 
a condition of 814 reported by the 
crop reporting .board as of June 25, 
1916, would indicate a condition 10.7 
per cent better than the average for 
ihe nine years in question and 
should point to a yield per acre 10.7 
per cent better than the average 
yield for the same period. The 
actual yield per acre claimed for 


that year was only 3 per cent better 


than the average. Consequently, for 
the purpose of forecasting the yield 
per acre for that year, the condition 
estimale was misleading to the ex- 
tent of 74 per cent- This, when 
applied to the estimate acreage fac- 
tor, resulted in an over estimate of 
2,816,000 bales, an inaccuracy of 25 
per cent in the total size of the 
crop. 

Whether this is a fair test to sub- 
ject the condition reports to, I shall 
not undertake to say; but it seems 
to me that if these condition per- 


centages have any useful meaning 


at all, they should be available for 
a test of this character. 


May Condition Report. 


% of % of Actual 
% of ’ Average Yield to Yo of 
Normal! Condition Average Yield. Error 
ae 109 103 + 58 
1918-19 82.3 115.8 105 + 10.3 
1919-20 75.6 106 106.2 — 02 
1920-21. 624 87.7 117.3 —25.3 
1921-22 66.0 92.8 81.8 +13.4 
1922-23 69.6 97.9 92.9 + §3 
1923-24 74 99.9 85.9 +162 
1924-25 65.6 92.2 103.1 —i1 
July Condition Report. 
% of % of Actual 
Normal Condition Average Yield Error 
% of Average Yield to % of 
1916-17 72.3 103.7 103. + 0.7 
1917-18. 70.3 100.9 105. — 39 
1918-19 73.6 105.6 105. + 05 
1919-20 67.4 96.3 106.2 — 93 
1920-24 106.3 117.3 — 93 
1921-22 64.7 92.8 81.8 +413.4 
1922-23 70.8 101.6 92.9 + 93 
1923-24 67.2 96.4 85.9 +12.2 
1924-25 67.4 96.7 103.4 — §2 
Average 69.7 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


20. ‘923 A. 


Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner 


EVERY MILL SPINNING COTTON YARN 


Should have a Horizontal Cleaner. Installed in the conveying 
line and needing no additional labor, it opens and cleans, in 
a way that no other type of machine will, all kinds of cotton, 
long and short staple, without the slightest damage to thefibre. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1926 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUIL.DING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S C. 
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Program 


Ww hazard the statement that no 
farming region in this country 
has been called upon to face a greai- 
er or more disastrous change in the 
aspect of its affairs than has come 
to the people of the Yazoo-Mississip- 
pi Delta during the past ninety days. 
There could have been no fairer 
prospect in all agricultural America 
than that which cheered the vision 
and gladdened the heart of our peo- 
ple at the first approach of Autum. 
After four long years of conflicting 
hope and doubt, prosperity seemed 
more withm our grasp. The 
story of the weather disaster which 
has so altered our situation is to re- 
cent and too vivid to need repeating 
here, says an article in the Staple 
Cotton Review, published by the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 

And now we too find ourselves con- 
fronted by a surplus:—a surplus for 
which there is no immediate de- 
mand, either at home or abroad; a 
surplus the enforced conversion of 
which into cash would mean the de- 
struction of a ruinously large pro- 
portion of the-total Delta crop pro- 
duced in 1925- But we have not rais- 
ed a Macedonian cry for help. We 
have not taken our troubles to Cong- 
ress. 

It is one of the articles of our faith 
that there is no necessary antagon- 
ism of fundamental interests be- 
tween the producer and manufactur- 


once 


er. We have regarded this Associa- 
lion somewhat in the light of an 
intermediary between these two 
necessary factors in the business of 
clothing mankind. Here was an op- 
portunity to put our faith to a.prac- 
Lical test. 

In the process of working oul our 
own salvation, stabilizing our low 
grade cotton at a figure above the 
level which meant the practical de- 
struction of values, we adopled a 
very simple expedient. foun- 
dation of the plan was to offer our 
services jointly to the growers who 
had produced this cotton and to the 
mills which would eventually need 
it. The essence of any solution of 
the surplus problem must be found 
in the carrying of the surplus, pend- 


ing its economic absorption. This 
carrying funetion the Association 
undertook to discharge. In its dis- 


charge we would render a service to 
the manufacturer’ scarcely less 
valuable than that the producer. 

The mills are willing to pay a fair 
price for what they buy. But they 
cannot be expected to purchase 
something which they do not need, 
partciularly when that commodity 
is being off@red at prices so confus- 
‘ng and contradictory as to indicale 
a condition of utter demoralization 
on the part of the seller. We thor- 
oughly apprehended the logic of the 
mill situation. 


What we proposed to do would 


have been misunderstood and hon- 
estly misconstrued four years ago. 
It would have beén immediately 
faken as a movement to artificialiy 
and unfairly put up prices on the 
consumer. It would have been ac- 
cepted as a challenge, rather than 
as an offer of service, genuinely and 
honestly made. One of the outstand- 
ing achievements of this Association 
has been that of establishing close 
and intimate and mutually satisfac- 


tory contacts with the mills. The 
mills have become our friends as 
well as our cusomers- They know 


that they may rely absolutely upon 
any statement which emanates from 
this Association. And they know 
also that we are too wise to hazard 
the tremendous asset of their good 
will by any practice not absolutely 
fair. They know also that we know 
the difference between a fair price 
and an exorbitant one,—and that a 
fair price is all we shall ever ask. 
Elsewhere in this issue we repro- 
duce two statements which tell the 
whole story. Our first appeared in 
the Commercial Appeal, and was ad- 
dressed to the producers of this low 
zrade cotton. The other first ap- 
peared in the New Bedford Standard, 
and was addressed to its consumers. 
There is no shadow of conflicting 
interest between the actuating pur- 
poses of conflicting interest belween 
the actuating purposes behind the 
two propositions. It is a matter of 


very great satisfaction that the mills 
and the general cotton trade have 
accepted our efforts in the spirit m 
which they were made. 

No additional legislation was 
necessary to any aspect of this stab- 
illization program. The Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank, of New 
Orleans, was created in part tor 
financing just an emergency as the 
present one, And we had already 
laid there the same foundation upon 
which we have based our relations 
with the mills a foundation of con- 
fidence, developed through contin- 
uously conservative and scupulously 
careful transactions. [t was not 
necessary to tell the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, at Washington, nor the 
President and officers of the Federal! 
Intermediate Credit Bank, of New 
Orleans, anything about the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association. Our 
transactions with them have run 
into many millions of dollars, and 
have been thoroughly and mutually 
satisfactory. To secure a line of 
cerdit necessary ,in our judgement 
to accomplish our purposes, involy- 
ed no more at the moment than an 
exchange of telegrams. We may say 
again that the foundation for the 
credit had already been laid. 

But this Association and the mills 
and the Intermediate Credit Bank, 
combined, cannot do all that is neces- 
sary to a realization of the fullest 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. ~ 


DUPLAN 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


COP 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Your 


RAYON 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 
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“Many Great Men Were Born In February” 


Sure they were! 


: la A few words on this subject by 
Chas. E-. Carpenter, 

| Near Editor of 

| Houghton Line’’ 


(2 


HAVE frequently been accused’ of cent. This is due mostly to the substantial 
taking exception to some of the scien- mcrease in the sales of HOUGHTON’S 
tific theories advanced by professional WARP CONDITIONER. 


+ 


men. But here is one to which I do 
not take exception and in all fairness 
I ought to admit it. 

They claim that February is a month 
in which many of our greatest men were 
born. | admit it. I was born in February and 
the day after, one of the largest parades 
passed our house that was ever known, up to 
that time; and every house in our block was 
decorated with bunting. I was born February 
21, 1863. 


Of course, Christ was born in December, 
but what does that count with the scientists 
and us fellows who were ushered in in Febr- 
uary ? 


Well! Be that as it may. February is a 
great month in the Houghton organization, 
because that is the month in which we hold 
our annual meeting and elect our president, 
and it is not until that annual meeting is 
over, that I know positively whether or not 
I am going to hold my job for another year. 


It is also the month in which we obtain 
complete figures and statistics for the doings 
of the Houghton organization, in the year 
previous. Usually those figures interest me, 
more than my job. It has been my observa- 
tion that a fellow who is continually worry- 
ing about his job, really ought to worry. 


I had a peep at some of the 1925 figures, 
just before sitting down to write this copy, 
and I find that E. F. Houghton & Co. increas- 
ed their sales to the textile mills in 1925, 
24 per cent and to the cotton mills, 31 per 


That’s not so bad, but it ought to have 
been better. Of course, the worsted men had 
no bonanza in 1925 and that hurt our sales, 
as our trade among the worsted mills is anite 
substantial. 


I have not the statistics as to the gain 
made in the South, in the sale of Houghton 
Products during 1925, but I know in a general 
way that it was most substantial. 


So I want to take advantage of this birth- 
day month to express, on behalf of our 
organization and myself, our keen apprecia- 
tion for the magnificent reception which the 
Southern industries have given to the 
Houghton Men, and the faith thev have 
shown in the House of Houghton by their 
adoption of Houghton Products. 


I only wish that circumstances would per- 
mit my shaking every one of the Houghton 
customers by the hand and making this 
acknowledgment in person. 


I assure you, however, that it is the inten- 
tion of the entire Houghton organization that 
this appreciation will be shown by something 
more than mere words—by improved service 
and better products, wheresoever possible. 


Incidentally, it might be remembered that 
E. F. Houghton & Co. commenced business in 
February 1865, the first entry on the books 
being made on February Ist of that year. 


Of course, there are greater successes in 
the business World than Houghton, but we 
have not done so damned badly at that. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 


Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Answer to Mr. Filling. 


Editor: 


I note that Mr. Filling wants to 
know the cause of filling slubbing 
off in weaving. That is a minor 
trouble that all of us have had and 
is very easily stopped. All he has 
to do is to change his lay gear, or 
train drive, faster and lengthen the 
stroke about three sixteenths of an 
inch. If he will notice on the first 
change of his trains, he will find 
the filling piling up on top of each 
layer for the shorter the stroke, the 
easier if is to slub off and kink aft 
the loom. J. 


Bringing Twine Back to Single Yarn 


Editor: 


Can twine and plied twisted yarns 
and eards be reduced to single yarns 
again? We have a number of odd 
twines and plied goods which we 
cannot sell as such. They are made 
of good yarns, and if we could re- 
duce them to single yarns again, we 
could sell the yarns. Will some ex- 
perts please advise us? C.Q. P. 


What Breaks the Ends. 


Editor: 


[ am a fairly good mill man, and 
want to make myself as valuable to 
my company as possible. Just now 
I am making a special study of what 
breaks the ends down on spinning 
frames. I am following this up so 
that I can apply whatever remedies 
as possible to improve the work. 
\s no one man knows it all, I 
would like to hear from other mill 
men regarding what it is that 
breaks the ends down. I will be 
glad to receive this information 
through your question clearing 
house. Up and Down. 


Answer to Long Draft. 
Editor: 


In answer to Long Draft in Jan- 
uary 2ist issue: Where long draft 
is used in a good many mills due to 
scarcity of card room machinery, I 
don't think any man should have 
over 11.00 draft on warp yarns with 
strict good middling one-inch staple 
cotton. Long draft makes weak 
yarn and weak cloth, also uneven 
yarn, bad running work, more 
waste. This means in the long run 
more loss to the company than just 
a little additional machinery to 
overcome those troubles. No, long 
draft is not practical a nuisance to 
any mill. L. P. B. 


Answer to “Future.” 


Editor: 


Answering Future, regarding the 
life of card clothing. This is a very 
interesting question, but, like many 
other technical manufacturing ques- 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents’ and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 


writer. 


tions, much must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


In England, among first class 
mills, card clothing is not consid- 
ered worth using after an average 
life of less than ten years. In the 
United. States, card clothing is con- 
sidered good for 12 to 15 years 
among leading mills. However, 
there is more card clothing im use 
among our mills which is over 
twenty years old rather than less. 
Some clothing is still in use and 
giving fairly good service which is 
over 30 years old. 

After all has been said, the actua! 
working life of card clothing de- 
pends upon the various conditions 
under which it is subject, as fol- 
lows: 


i.-The care it has received other 
than by grinding. 

2 The care with which it has 
been ground. 

3. The class of cotton used. 

4. Operating single or 
shift. 

5. The setting of the card. 

6. Size of the wire. 

7. Climatic conditions. 

8. How often stripped. 

9. Machine or hand stripped. 

10. Expertness of clothing the 
cards. 

11. Oiled or non-oiled raw cotton 
used. 

12. Quality of the clothing. 


Trusting your question has been 
answered as well as you could wish, 
I will sign myself Little Carder. 


double 


Answer to Information. 


Edifor: 


In answer to “Information” in a 
recent issue of the Textile Bulletin, 
it seems that Information is having 
more trouble with uneven, or thin 
places, in his roving than he is with 
roller setting. The setting of rollers 
has a great deal to do with thick 
and thin places in roving, but get- 
ting your rollers set properly is not 
a cure-all by any means. If the 
front and back rollers of slubbers, 
intermediates and fly frames are not 
oiled properly that will cause thick 
and thin. places in the roving. I will 
give Information a list of all of our 
roller settings and a few sugges- 
tions. 


We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


On our cards we are producing a 
45 grain sliver and on our finish 
drawing we are producing a 52 grain 
sliver and the draft on both front 
and back drawing is so arranged to 
produce the desired 52 grain sliver. 
On our back and front drawing the 
rollers are not alike. Between the 
first and second roll we set to 1% 
inches. Between the second and 
third rolls we set to 1 7-416 inches, 
Our slubber rolls are 1-16 of an 
inch smaller in diameter than In- 
formation’s. as ours are 1 3-46 
inches, and between the first and 
second rolls we set to 1% inches, 
and between second and third we set 
fo 15-16 inches. Our intermediate 
rolis are the same size in diameter 
as our slubber rolls, and we set be- 
tween the first and second 1 3-46 
inches, and between the second and 
third we set to 1 5-16 inches. Our 
fine frame rollers are of the same 
size as Information’s, and we set, 
them for one-inch staple cotton as 
close as we possibly can without 
causing hard ends to show up on 
the frames. On our fine frames we 
set between first and second rolls to 
1% inches and between second and 
third we set to 1 3-16 inches. 

Our cotton we are running now 
is known as an “all inch” staple and 
we spin from this 22s to 48s with a 
variation in spinning room around 
8 per cent, and our variation in card 
room around 7 per cent as standard. 
{ would say that 1% inch front roll- 
ers on slubbers and intermediate 
rollers are a trifle too large for 
making roving to spin from 30s to 
40s out of one-inch cotton, as it will 
he impossible to set these rollers as 
close as they should be set to make 
even roving on these two processes 
and if the roving is uneven when it 
ceaches the fine frame it is too late 
to try to even it up there. Infor- 
mation may look over his pickers, 
cards and drawing frames other 
than the setting of rollers. 


Willing. 


— 


Answer to G. B. 


Editor: 


In aswer to the question by G. B. 
on the life of cotton harness. will 
say that the the life of loom cotton 
harness depends, like many other 


things, upon the following consid- . 


erations: The quality purchased, 
the care of same, the work in pro- 
cess. 

It does not pay to buy second rate 
eotton harness. The best grade is 
the cheapest in the end. A poor 
grade of cotton harness will not last 
very long under any conditions. 
When harnesses are purchased that 
are made of well balanced harness 
twine. and made of good cotton, and 
which are expertly put together and 
properly varnished, they will last 
a long time if well taken care of all 
of the time. What is meant by tak- 
ing good care of cotton harnesses is 
to be careful not to strain them on 
the looms. The pull, up and down, 
should be evenly distributed. The 
harnesses should be set straight and 
not rub against enything. Oil must 
not drip on them from the harness 
rollers. The harness twine should 
he of the right size and strength for 
the work to be done. Fine harness 
is not strong enough for heavy 
work. 


Again. when the harnesses are 
put away for safe keeping, much 
should be considered. They should 
be hung in a clean dry place where 
there is no sudden atmospheric 
changes. Dampness will mildew 
cotton harness. They should not be 
stood in slasher rooms nor over 
boiler rooms nor where they would 
be exposed to much heat. This will 
welt the varnish or rather soften if 
and cause it to run and make bare 
spots on the eye strands. Dry rot 
will also be caused. 


Another evil, is, to hang them up 
promiscuously. They should be 
suspended by kinds, so that when a 
particular kind is sought, it will not 
be necessary to handle and rehandle 
them. Harnesses are much injured 
hy too much rehandling. 

On the looms, the cams should be 
set so that there shall not be sudden 
jerking nor straining. The move- 
ment should be as easy as possible 
on the harnesses. 

With careful attention to details 
regarding the use of cotton har- 
nesses they will last several years, 
depending upon the ever changing 
conditions involved. What might 
last a year in one place, might last 
over five years elsewhere. 

Weaver. 


Answer to Mr. Filling. 
Editor: 


I note “Mr. Filling” asks a ques- 
tion regarding filling slubbing ojlf 
while weaving. I would like to ad- 
vise him that there are possibly sev- 
eral ways by which he can prevent 
the yarn slubbing off. 

I would speed up the ring rail, as 
it is now moving to slow. This 
crosses the end more often and helps 
hold the rings of filling in place on 
the bobbin. 

He should also make the ring rail 
move up the traverse slowly, but 
make it run down fast. This causes 
the ring rail to drop quickly when 
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it has reached the top of the traverse 
and binds the ring of yarn in place 
on the nose of the yarn build. 

Lengthen the traverse so that there 
will be nearly two inches of traverse. 
Put on as heavy a traveler as the 
yarn will stand. Do not fill the bob- 
bin too big around. Sand paper [he 
bobbins a little. Tell the weaver to 
reduce the power on his picker 
sticks as much as he can. See that 
the weaver has easy gripping shut- 
lle binders. If the power on the 
picker stick is needlessly high, or 
the shuttle binders allow the shul- 
tles to fly home with a bang, nv 
wonder good filling slubs off. 

Do not have too much taper on the 
empty bobbin barrel. Have the filling 
bobbins stepped off by beading in- 
stead of by tiny grooves. Age or 
condition the filling well. 

Charleston. 


Dyeing Rayon With Vat 
Colors 

The following is an address pre- 
pared by M. T. Johnson, of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, 8. C., for the 
meeting im Burlington of _ the 
Southern Section of the American 
Society of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Mr. Johnson was preven!- 
ed from attending the meeting and 
the paper was read by R. H. South- 
ern: 


“There has been much said and 


written on this subject, and a major 


portion of ils based on laboratory 
dyeings, which is not practical in 
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mill dye plants. The difference in 
water will aller the shades, therefore 
each dye house will have their own 
problems to solve. The following 
results have been taken from actual 
working condition in dyeing rayon in 
lots ranging in weight from four 
pounds to 220 pounds: 


“The vat or machine to be used 
should have all smooth surfaces that 
come in contact with the rayon. 
Rough edges or surfaces will break 
the small filaments and cause trou- 
ble and waste in the mill processing. 
The vat should have a circulating 
system [to keep the dve agitated dur- 
ing the dyeing process. The pump 
should have a discharge capacity to 
circulate the whole volume in the 
val in three to five minutes. Thal 


is, a vat in which 220 pounds of 


rayon is to be dyed should have a 
capacity of 600 gallons and the 
pump should have a discharge ca- 


pacity of 50 gallons per minute. 


“The skeins are hung on smooth 
surface sticks and ample space 
should be left between skeins t» 
avoid overlapping in the dveing pro- 
cess. 


“The dyes are selected to give the 
shade desired and reduced with the 
proper amount of caustic soda and 
hydrosulphite. The following should 
be added to vat before dye: 


“Four per cent glue. 

“Two per cen! sulphonated oil.’ 

“Three per cent formopon-sul- 
phoxylate of sodium formaldehyde. 

“Two per cent caustic soda. 

“Two per cent hydrosulphite. 

“This is weil circulated with the 


proper amount of water. The skeings 
are entered and given a couple ol 
turns. <The dye is added and the 
skeins turned continuously for the 
lirst 10 mintes to secure even dvye- 
ing throughout the lot. The bath is 
frequentiy tested to see if sufficient 
hydrosu:phite is present to keep the 
(ve well reduced. The material ts 
cyed cold, as heat tends to drive 
lhe dye on too fast and causes un- 
evenness in shade. The length of 
time required for the dyeing depends 
on the depth of shades, the light 
shades requiring less time than the 
heavier ones 


“While the dve is running out of 
vat the skeins should be turned fre- 
quently to prevent having one end 
of the skeins heavier in shade than 
ihe other. The oxidation bath is 
heated from 130 degrees to 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, using sodium per- 
borate as an oxidizing agent. 


“The next bath is the soap, which 
is heated to 80 degrees to 190 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and then given a coid 
rinse. The skeins are extracted in 
cloths to prevent the skeins being 
damaged by the current of air gen- 
erated by a revolving basket. The 
skeins are given a good dressing by 
hand and hung up to dry. The tem- 
perature of the drying room should 
be warm enough to dry the rayon 
without using a force draft. After 
the skeins are dry, they are graded 
according to shade, for every batch 
will have a few skeins that are off 
shade. By the grading process each 
shade is separated in lots and can 
be used without incurring any 
waste.” 
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Pacific Mills Pass Quarterly 
Dividend 


Boston, Feb 1.—A protracted pe- 
riod of depression in the New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturing industry 
was given as [he reason for the ac- 
tion of directors of the Pacific Milis 
in passing the quarterly dividend. 

The Pacific Mills. one of the lare- 
est textile companies in the world, 
paid three months ago a dividend ot! 
75 cents a share. In 1921 and 1922 
the stock paid quarterly dividends 
of $38 a share, or $12 per annum, and 
thereafter up to a year ago $1.50 
quarterly. 

Edward Farnham Breen, treasur- 
er, in his report to the directors, said 
the loss occurred during the sum- 
mer months. 

The Pacific Mills manufactures 
both worsted and cotton cloth. Mor 
than 40 per-cent of the cotton spin- 
dies and looms are located in the 
South. 

The report said that with the ex- 
ception of the Lawrence Cotton 
Mills, the plants of the cotton de- 
partment are operating practically 
at full capacity with some overtine 
and are sold ahead for four weeks. 


Man Electrocuted in Linn Mill. 


While oiling a motor in the Linn 
Mills, Landis, N. C.. Wright Waller 
caught his arm in the machinery 
and was electrocuted, dying in- 
stantly/ 

Mr. Waller had been a resident of 
Kannapolis for about 12 months. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield. England—Shanghai, China. 


(complete with 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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South Spent $50,000,000 To Expand Mills in 1925 


| marlin the depression in the plant which eventually will be more “A most interesting variant of the Anderson, 8S. C.. and is planning a 

cotton zoods market. and other than tiwee this size. usual cotton mill in this seetion is  81,000.000 extension. The Wesf 
unfavorable conditions in the indus- The DuPont Plant. the Gloria Textile Mill, at Johnson Boyleston Manufacturing Co,, of 

iry Southern textile mills have made “The first unit of the bie DuPoni City, Tenn-, which has brought tis Easthampton, Mass., of Dalton, Ga., 
cratifving progress; and reports re- rayon development at Old Hickory. new plant inio the production of is erecting a new $1,000,000 mill 

ceived by G. L. Miller & Co., invest- near Nashville, Tenn., was complet- corduroys, silks and fustians. there. The Beacon Manufacturing \ 
bankers, indreate that in 1925, new ed and placed mn operation. Immedi- “The third notable development Co., of New Biddeford, Mass., finish- 

mills were constructed, or announce ately work was started on a second = of 


ed for immediate erection, and old unit, the two Northern interests im the new work G- during the year. 


io cost a [total of 86,- 
mills expanded, at a total cost of. 000,000. 


Employment is given to 3,- 


, under wav are announced. Tue “This list can be extended indefi- 
approximately $50,000,000. These new 000 operatives, and the. monthly —jendeney of Northern mills either {o nitely. It shows clearly that the 
plants will increase the spindles Of  producion will be 800,000 pounds per buv existing Southern plants or to Southeast has very nearly cornered 
the Southern district by 367,352 with month. build new ones, removing machinery the cotton textile industry, and that i} 
a corresponding increase of looms. “Still another Tennessee rayon fpom them from old plants in New manufacturers in other sections are 

“Several promiment features are to 


plant was placed under way when Enlgand, has been observed in pas! admitting the fact. In another 10 
be noted in connection with the tex- the American Bemberg Co. after gupyeyws This movement is now at years, the proportion of textile mills 
tile developments of 1925,” said the careful survey of the country, chose = jg. peak in the Southern area will be over- 
survey by G- L. Miller & Co. “The Elizabethton, near Johnson Cily, as 


whelming. As it is, the Southern 
first of these is the predominance of the sife for its new plant. This is to ey BU. Edgar, aig president 01 the mills are absorbing by far the ma- | 
ravon mills in the totals announced. have a first unit costing 2,000,000, al- rennessee Electric | Power 0. 18 ioritv of raw cotton in the United 

[i is a most unusual situation to find though the program now outlined quoted in the Manufacturers Record States. 

this practically new imdusiry oc- will call for $10,000,000 ultimately. 25 Saying thal during the past two “For the year ending July 31, 1925, 

cupying such a prominent place in The daily capacity of the first unit Years, 3100,000,000 o1 eastern capital Southern mills consumed 4.218.641 

a section which is supposedly given will be 6,000 pounds daily. Empioy- has entered the Southern fieid. This hales. while other mills consumed 

over entirely to cotton. ment will be given to 1.500 opera- stalement can be readily proved, but 1.972.738. During the past 29 

“Four huge plants were either fin- tives. “The Gloria Mills, referred to 


vears, the South gained 178 per cent 
in cotton consumption, while all 
other mills decreased 16 per cent. 
During this same period, the active 
spindles in Southern mills increased 
279 per cent,, to 16,575,778, while the 
rest of the country only gained a 
half of one per cent, fo 15,184,818. 


ished or placed under construction “Another interesting development ebove. has ifs home office at Wil- 
at a cost of $18,000,000. The ultimate of the vear is the gradual accumu-  liamston, Mass. The Borden Mills, 
cost of these plants will probably tation of small silk mills in the which finished an 88,000 spindle mill 
be $40,000,000. Two of these belong Southern States. None of these al at Kingsport, Tenn., durimg the year, 
to the Viscose corporation. The al- present is projected on a.large scale, moved its machinery from Fal! 
ready large miils of this company af and the total investment of the six River. The Pepperell Mills, began a 
Roanoke are being enlarged by the plants announced is less than $2,000,- $1,000,000 plant in Opelika, AMM... 
addition of five large buildings and OOO: but the very fact that they are moving 25,000 spindies and 608 


corresponding machinery, one of the being built at several points in the looms from Biddeford, Me. The Southern Capital Active. 
buildings to be 1,000 feet in 'ength. Southwestern textile zone is vroof Brighton Mills, of Passaic, N. J., be- “While Eastern capitalists have 

“The second plant of the companys thal there is a tendency in this di- gan the erection of a mill of similar secured ownership of many valuable 
is under construction at Parkers- rection, to take advantage of fauvor- size and equipment at Rome, Ga. properties in this section, Southern 
burg, W. Va-. where $5,000,000 is be- 


able manufacturing and labor condi- The Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., capital has not been idle. Searcely 
ing spent on the first unil of a giant tions. 


purchased the Brogon Mills, of had the sale of the Brogon Mills 


LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable because the material itself, LEATHEROID. is 
strong and durable. To this strength of material has been added features of construction—such as the 
method of securing the bottoms in cars and cans, the double roll can rim, the placing of solid rivets close 
together—all of these features contirbute to the durability of LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES. 


Send for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


121 Beach St, Boston SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 1385 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


78 Fifth Ave... New York 
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been announced than the formation 
of a company of local men in An- 
derson for the erection of a $200,- 
000 mill became known. 

“The largest mill to be announced 
during the vear is the latest unit in 
the Cannon group at Kannapolis, 
which is to be erected at a cost of 
000.000. It will contain 50,000 
spindles and will add its capacity to 
the making of the famous Cannon 
towels. This plant is already the 
largest producer of towels in the 
world. When the new mill is com- 
pleted, the entire group, numbering 
seven mills, will have a total instal- 
lation of 180,000 spindles, making it 
one of the largest in the South. 

“The Muscogee Manufacturing 
Co., of Columbus, Ga., is erecting an 
addition at an expenditure of $500,- 
000, to give increased weaving and 
other facilities. The Callaway in- 
terests at LaGrange, Ga., are erect- 


ing a carpel mill and a new spinning - 


mill. Numerous smaller plants, 
such as the Ora Cotton Mills and 
the Shelby Cloth Mills, of Shelby, N. 
C.. and Yarbrough Mills at Durham. 
N. €.. the Tellico Cotton Mills, of 
Tellico Plains, Tenn. and others are 
organized and erected by local busi- 
ness interests. 

“The Jeading developments of the 
Southwestern textile area center 
around the erection of a $1,150,000 
mill at Fort Worth, the announce- 
ment of a $500,000 textile company 
at Bowie, Tex.: additions amounting 
to $800,000 to the Sand Springs Mills 
in Oklahoma; the beginning of 
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operations in the Pine Bluff Mills at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and the purchase 
of the Page Cotton Mills. of Tulsa, 
Okla., by C. R. Miller, who put the 
plant into operation. 


“Clothing finishing mills, once a 
rarity in the Southern zone, are now 
becoming quite common. The erec- 
lion of sevral large plants of this 
character swelled the totals for 
1925. Prominent among them are 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, of 
Swannanoa, N. costing $2.000,- 
000; the National Yarn Processing 
Co., erecting a $600,000 plant af 
Rossville, Ga. near Chattanooga, 
and the Franklin Process Co., of 
Chattanooga, a $300,000 investment. 


Spinners Meeting 

Preparations have been completed 
for the meeting of the Spinners 
section of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, to be held at the Textile 
School of the North Carolina State 
College, in Raleigh, on February 5. 

The morning session will open at 
10 oclock, with Carl H. Harris. 
chairman of the section, presiding. 

The discussion will be based upon 
a questionaire recently sent to a 
large number of spinners and su- 
perintendents. It is expected that 
the major portion of the discussion 
will be devoted to fine yarn spin- 
ning. 

F. Gordon Cobb, secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association has 


announced that the association has 
made arrangements with the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials to 
work in conjunction with the 
society in setting up standards for 
textiles. It is hoped that at this 
spinners meeting work of establish- 
ing tentative standards will be got- 
fen under way. It is planned to 
begin with such items as spindle 
speed, twist per inch, draft and 
breaking strength for print cloth 
numbers using American 1-inch 
cotton. 

The program at Raleigh will con- 
sist of a morning session, the usual 
luncheon and an afternoon session. 


Georgia Association To 
Meet 


Preliminary plans for the spring 
meetings of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia are now ul- 
der way. It is announced by Robert 
W. Philip, associate editor of Cot- 
ton, who is secrelary of the associa- 
lion that this meeting will pe held 
at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
Tuesday, March the 9th. The sub- 
jects of opening, mixing, picking, 
carding and spinning will be discus- 
sed upon the basis of a questionaire 
to be sent to all superintendents in 
Superintendents: and over- 
seers from Georgia mills compris: 
the membership, and in addition to 
these, an attendance of visiting 
operating executives from neizhpor- 
ing States is expected. 
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George A. Franklin, superinten- 
dent, Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Augusta, is General Chairman 
of the association. John S. Bach- 
man, superintendent of the Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., is Vice-Gen- 
eral Chairman. The committee ‘in 
charge of the discussion for the 
March meeting includes the follow- 
ing men: 


EF. Heymer, superintendent, 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, 


Columbus, Ga., D. G, Reid, superin- 
lendent, New England Southern 
Mills, Hogansville; Ga.,. E. B. Wise. 
superintendent, Martel Manufactur- 
ing Company, Egan, Ga., A. E. Mas- 
sey, superintenent Thomaston, Ga.., 
Cotton Mills; Frank S. Dennis, man- 
ager and superintendent, Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corporation, LaFayette. 
Ga.. R- A. Field, general superinten- 
dent, Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan. 
Ga., and R. O, Maupin, superinten- 
dent James White Cotton Mills, 
Athens, Ga, 


Following the experiment success- 
fully tried out at the fall meeting 
in 1925, iL is announced that only one 
session will be held, beginning at 
9:30 oclock on Tuesday morning, 
March 9th and continue until the 
luncheon at 1 o'clock. Following the 
luncheon there will be nd afternoon 


SPCSSIONL. 


A member of the executive com- 
mittee to succeed D. W. Anderson 
of New Holland, Ga.-, will be elected 
at the luncheon at this meeting. 


Greater Fac 
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for Serving You 


STEADY increase in business requires us to 

enlarge our New York Office. Having out- 
grown our old home (61 Broadway) we are mov- 
ing to the new Murray Hill Building at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue to occupy an entire floor. Increased 
space and facilities will permit us to serve you even 
better than in the past. 


A centralized laboratory has been added, and 
its research staff is yours to call upon in the solu- 
tion of your problems relating to Starches, Dex- 
trines, and kindred materials. 


We extend to you a cordial welcome to visit us 
at our new home. 


STEIN. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE TROY CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Rayon 


SCOUROL 


For Scouring Rayon Products 


RAYON SCOUROL is completely soluble in water 
without boiling; in fact it will go into COMPLETE 
SOLUTION in COLD water. On account of its great 
solubility and the fact that it wets out the fibre very 
quickly, it is not necessary to use high or boiling tem- 
peratures and the oil or other foreign matter is quickly 
and completely removed from the fibre without injury. 
With ordinary soaps complete removal of unsaponified 
matter is not possible until a very high temperature is 
reached, and this is often objectionable for the reason 


that high temperatures have an injurious effect on the 
silk. 


Rayon Scourol is not alkaline, nor does it produce 
free alkali by hydrolosis when diluted in water as 
soaps do. When Rayon Scourol is used the silk is 
preserved and kept bright and free from the action of 
chemicals of this kind. 


Rayon Scourol is a straight oil-like product with. the 
full softening values of the original oil retained, and 
for this reason keeps the rayon soft, full, and in gen- 
eral all-round good condition. 


Rayon Scourol acts as a dyeing assistant, and artificial 
silk when scoured with it is in a condition to readily 
take dye in an even, uniform manner, and at the same 
time the silk is not deadened or impaired in any way. 


Write for Our Technical Service Data Sheet on This 
Product 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
204 Johnston Bldg. 
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Cotton Mili Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 
Plain Loom Gearing.—Fig. 50.—Letrerinae. 


Crank Shaft. 
Connecting Rod. 

Lay. 

Gear on Crank Shaft. 
Gear on Cam Shaft. 
Cam Shaft. 

Pick Cam. 

Pick Ball. 

Pick Shaft. 

Wooden Connector. 
Pick Stick. 

Parallel Motion. 

Cut Roll (or Cloth Roll.) 
Sand Roll. 

Sand Roll Gear. 

Pick Gear. 

Take up Ratchet. 


248. The primary motion on a loom is the crank shaft. 
The driving pulley is on this shaft, and hence its movements 
are uniform. All adjustments in the movement of the various 
parts of the loom must be made with reference to crank shaft. 
It is called crank-shaft because it carries cranks, which by 
means of connecting rods give the lay a reciprocating motion 
to and from the breast-beam. The throw of crank is made to 
give a movement of 5 or 6 inches at the point where reed is 
carried. The connecting rod is about 10 inches long, and 
made of wood. The bearings at each end, where it connects 
with crank and with pin on lay respectively, are made by 
bending a piece of thin iron around crank or pin and bolting 
it through the wood, thus making a bearing with 3 sides iron 
and 1 side wood. Leather is often used in place of iron to 
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Fig. 50. Plain Loom Gearing. 
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make this connection. Leather has the advantage of allowing 
quick adjustment for wear, and easy replacement in case of 
damage. Its disadvantage is in wearing the crank by reason 
of catching grit so easily and holding it. Perhaps the reason 
leather was ever used is that the old hand loom, in the 
absence of means for making and repairing iron parts, was 
principally connected up with leather straps. 


249. The lay is made of wood about 4 inches wide and 5 
inches high and (for a 40-inch loom) 7 feet long. It is sup- 
ported on two wooden or iron “swords,” attached to a rock 
shaft at bottom of loom, all so arranged that lay may have 
free motion, using this rock shaft as a pivot. 


On, top of lay is the race plate, sometimes iron and some- 
times wood. This forms a bottom for lower shed of warp to 
rest on while shuttle is passing through. If it is made of 
good close grained wood, such as maple, which is not liable 
to splinter, it is preferable to iron. The back edge of race 
plate forms one side of a groove to hold bottom of reed. The 
other side is hollowed out of the lay itself. Top of reed is 
held down tight by reed cap, which is a separate piece of 
wood. Reed cap is fastened to iron stands at each end, by 
thumb-screws. The iron stands are fastened down to lay. 
Reed cap carries the shuttle guard. Shuttle guard is an iron 
rod about 4 inch diameter attached about 11% inches in front 
of and parallel to reed cap. It serves to keep shuttle from 
accidentally flying out of place. Shuttle, in passing through 
warp shed, is thus guided on bottom by race plate, on the 
back by reed, and guarded (though not guided) on top and 
somewhat in front by shuttle guard. 


The lay, being about 7 feet long, projects 114 feet beyond 
each end of loom. In this projection (at each end) is a verti- 
cal slot, through which picker stick projects to drive shuttle. 

250. Shuttle box is formed by a front binder of iron in 
front of slot, and a back binder behind the slot. Both binders 
are adjustable on the top of lay. Back binder is sometiines 
of wood. For some reason, all Southern weavers prefer iron. 
Back binder is pivoted at outer end, while inner end is kept 
pressed toward the front by a finger behind it, connected with 
a spring. When shuttle is driven into shuttle box, the back 
binder is forced open against the spring. Pressure of spring 
on binder holds shuttle and prevents a rebound. This mov- 
able binder is sometimes called the “swell.” On some looms 
the swell forms front of shuttle box instead of back. 


On the crank shaft (sometimes on one end, and sometimes 
on the other) is a gear which drives another gear of twice 
its size on the cam shaft below. Cam shaft carries 2 cams 
for the 2 treadles to operate the harness. It also carries 2 
cams to drive the picker sticks, 1 cam or eccentric to operate 
take-up motion, and 1 cam to operate a stop mottion. These 
came are all adjustable, and are set to perform their various 
functions with definite reference to position of crank on crank 
shaft. 


251. Theoretically, the best time for shuttle to be thrown 
through warp shed is when the lay is at its farthest distance 
from the breast beam (and fell of cloth). At this point, the 
cranks are said to be at “back centre.” At the time shuttle 
is passing through, the shed should be at its widest opening. 
Therefore the harness cams should be so that one harness is 
down at its lowest point when crank is at back centre. Picking 
cams must be set so that they will throw the shuttle through 
at time of greatest opening of shed. But, as shuttle requires 
some time to pass through, the pick cam must strike before 
the cranks reach back centre, in order that shuttle may be 
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It served 36 years ... 
and then another Ladew 
Belt took its place! 


Thirty-six years of terrific strain—of un- 
faltering service on a drive where efficient 
power transmission was essential. That’s 
the record of one Ladew Belt. 


Then, when this veteran was ready to 
be salvaged and cut down for less strenuous 
tasks, a new Ladew Belt was bought for 
replacement. This new belt has been on 
the job for six years. That makes a total 
of forty-two years of Ladew Belt service 
on this one drive. Certainly time enough 
for a thorough test!—and the engineer 
says, “It’s the finest belt made.” | 


Ladew Belts will make your belting dol- 
lars go further. They are made for long, 
hard service. “The Proof Book” tells you 
the details. Send in the coupon for your 


copy. 


owe | A DEW 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 
Branches 
Atianta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. Philadeiphia Pa. 
Bosten, Mass. Newark, N. J. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Chicago, It. San Francisco, Calif. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 
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Will The Old Story Repeat? 


N a dry goods report from New 
York last week we note the fol- 
lowing: 


With mills producing at a high rate in 
many Southern and New England centers, 
merchants are inclined to believe that the 
output is’ running ahead of consumption. 


[It is the old, old story that is 
always put out by the buyers of 
eotton goods in their effort to scare 
the cotton mills into accepting lower 
prices. 


It has in the past been worked 
very successfully because nobody 
knew definitely whether or not 
goods were accumulating but, 
thanks to the diplomacy, tact and 
untiring efforts of W. J. Vereen, 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, cotton 
goods stocks and orders are now 
reported to a central agency in New 
York, and there is no reason why 
any mill should not know whether 
or not stocks of their kind of goods 
are accumulating. 


We do not believe the statement 
made in the dry goods report quoted 
above, although there will undoubt- 
edly be periods during which orders 
will not keep pace with production. 


We do know that on one con- 
struction the September ist report 
showed stocks of over 10,000,000 
vards with orders only 1,400,000 
vards, whereas the January 14, 1926, 
report showed the position reversed 
with 9,000,000 yards on order and 
stocks less than 1,000,000 yards. 


Six months ago there were very 
large stocks of goods held by South- 
ern cotton mills, whereas’ today 
stocks are, on most constructions, 
almost negligible and are greatly 


exceeded by the orders on the mill 
hooks. 

Such a reversal of position could 
only be the result of sales, during 
the past few months, being greatly 
in excess of production. 

It may be that on some construc- 
tions, the statistical position is not 
quite as strong as on January ist, 
but there is no reason to be alarmed 
or reduce prices because of any 
small variation. 

We sincerely hope that the policy 
of stocking goods has passed and 
that never again will the Southern 
mills accumulate goods as they 
have in the past. 

Mr. Vereen and his associates 
have, through the co-operation of 
the leading commission houses, 
made it possible for every mill, who 
is tempted to accumulate goods, to 
have a weekly picture of the ac- 
cumulation of similar construction 
goods by other mills. 

The cotton mill operatives of the 
South have suffered far more from 
the accumulation of goods than they 
have ever suffered by the prompt 
shut down of mills in order to avoid 
accumulations, because accumula- 
lions have been a weight upon the 
market for months, and even for 
years, and in the end have meant 
long periods of idleness and oftimes 
wage reductions. 

The cotton mill operatives of the 
South have never had any greater 
enemy than the man who has con- 
tinued to operate his machinery 
while stocking goods in order to 
give them employment. 

When goods are accumulating or 
can not be sold except at a loss 
there is only one thing to do and 
that is to cease operations and to 
cease quickly. 

We do not believe that there is 
any cause for alarm now, in spite 


of the buyers’ propaganda, but it is 
nevertheless worth while to discuss 
what should and must be the future 
policy of Southern mills relative to 
the accumulation of goods. 
Belmont Profits 
HERE has been much comment 
during recent weeks as a result 
of the recent meetings of the Line- 
berger-Stowe group of mills at Bel- 
mont, N. C.. and the uniform man- 
ner in which they showed profits 
for the past vear. 
The net profits, that is, the profits 
after allowing for depreciation, are 
reported to have been as follows: 


“Climax Spinning Co. $102,000 


*Majestic Mfe. Co. 113,000 
Stowe Spinning Co. 128,000 
Linford Mills 136,000 
Sterling Spinning Co. 79,000 
Acme Spinning Co. 156,000 
Crescent Spinning Co. 90,000 


Perfection Spinning Co. 115,000 


*VYeadr ended Oct. Ist. 


The Chronicle Mill and National 
Yarn mills do not have their annual 
meetings until April, but it is under- 
stood that their earnings are in 
proportion to the above. 

The China Grove Cotton Mills. af 
China Grove, and the Rowan Mill. 
aft’ Salisbury, which are also under 
the Lineberger-Stowe management. 


did equally as well. 


At a time when most yvarn mills 
are having to say “before deprecia- 
tion” in order to show any profif 
whatever the “net” profits of the 
Lineberger-Stowe group of mills 
are remarkable, and yet it is a well 
known ‘fact that they always make 
n good showing. 

“How do they do it?”-is the ques- 
lion heard on all sides, but whieh 
has never been fully answered. 

\. C. Lineberger is recognized as 
an unusually able business man and 
manufacturer and his two assist- 
ants, J. P. and R. L. Stowe, rank 
very high. They have also trained 
an.active set of young men im the 
principles that have made for their 
SUCCESS. 

The Lineberger - Stowe group 
make high quality varns and instead 
of delivering their product to spec- 
ulators, sell direct to select eustom- 
ers. 

In an industry so badly depressed 
as the yarn manufacturing industry 
of the South, it is refreshing to. find 
an oasis such as Belmont and toa 
realize the results that ean be ob- 
lained under certain conditions and 
systems. 


Fertilizer Sales 


A‘ a meeting of fertilizer salesmen 
in Charlotte last week it was 
estimated that the fertilizer sales in 
south Carolina would be the same as 
‘ast year and those in North Carolina 
would be greater, the estimate for 
the two States being $53,000,000. 
which is a record breaking amount. 

The prospective purchase of fer- 
lilizer bears a distinct relation to the 
probable cotton acreage and the 
above does not seem to imply any 
reduction in cotton acreage. 

Ii is also interesting to note that. 
according to a statement made at 
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the conference in Charlotte, more 
than one-fourth of the fertilizer 
used in the United States is sold in 
the two Carollinas. 


Presbyterians Not 
Responsible 


OLLOWING our recent editorial, 
“Up to the Presbyterians,” J. D. 
Moore, superintendent of the Lau- 
rens Cotton Mills, wrote to the edi- 
tor of the Presbyterian Survey and 
the following is an extract from 
their reply: 


Il am very sorry that the article (Children 
of the Cotton Mills) slipped imto the 
columns of the “Survey,” as we are fully 
aware that the management of our cotton 
mills are doing much for the people who 
work in them. The article was clippec 
irom another magazine by one of our 
associates, and we have never been abie 
to trace it down and find just the source 
from which it came. Dr. Dobbins wroie 
me that it had been clipped by one of his 
associates and he thought it came from the 
“Survey.” I immediately wrote him that 
it did appear in our magazine, and perhap 
was clipped from it, and at the same time 
I sent him a copy of our public apology. 


The following also appeared in 
the Missionary Survey: 


AN APOLOGY 


In the the August number of the Mission 
ary Survey, a program for Juniors wa: 
published which was designed to arouse 
sympathy for children employed in South- 
ern cotton mills. It pictured the mill own- 
ers as heartless, mercenary wretches who 
were working helpless children ten. to 
twelve hours a day, and paying two dollars 
per week to young girls who worked tweive 
per day. The article was copied trom a 
child weliare magazine, and its unfairnes; 
and unjust charges were not caught and 
deleted as should have been done. The 
article in question should not have been 
published, and the publishers wish to make 
this public apology for inadvertently doin 
an injustice to a great industry in the 
South. 

The owners and operators of the cotton 
mills of the South as a class are observing 
the laws, State and National, which regulaie 
the employment of children in industry, and 
in many instance they are going far beyond 
the requirements of the law in looking after 
the physical and moral welfare of their 
employees. We hope to publish in an early 
issue of the “Survey” a story of some of 
the fine pieces of welfare work that are 
heinge done in the cotton mill towns 01 
the South. 

R. E. Publisher. 


It appears from this that the arti- 
cle by Mrs. Moffitt Rhodes, which 
so grossiv misrepresented Southern 
cotton mill conditions, appeared in 
a child welfare magazine and it 
therefore undoubtedly is the prod- 
uct of the Nathonmal Child Labor 
Committee, an organization that 
does not hesitate at the use of false- 
hoods and deceptions. 

The article was clipped from the 
child welfare magazine by the Pres- 
byterian Survey and in turn elipped 
by the Baptist journal, Home and 
Foreign Fields. 

The editors of both papers have 
expressed their sincere regret at the 
publication of the article and have 
done everything possible to coun- 
feract its effect. 

Who is Mrs. Moffitt Rhodes? Who 
paid her to write the play, “Chil- 
dren of the Cotton Mills?” 

We are still on the trail and hope 
to be able to answer these questions. 
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Personal News 


J. W. Phris has resigned as sec- 
fion hand at the Stuart Mills, Stuart, 
Va. 

P. V. Weaver, of Spray, N. C., has 
hecome second hand in weaving at 
the Stuart Mills. Stuart, Va. 


Lester Lippard has resigned as 


overseer spinning at the Hanover 


Thread Mills. Gastonia, N. C. 


Fred Bloom is now overseer spin- 
ning at the Hanover Thread Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Lee Clemmer is now grinding 
ecards at the Hanover Thread Mills, 
Gastonia. N. C. 


C -A. Johnson has been appointed 
overseer of dyeing at the Roswell 
Mills, Roswell, Ga. 


J. P. Wood has resigned as super- 
inftendent of the Roswell Mills, Ine., 
Roswell. Ga. 


John W. Hunt has been appointed 
superintendent of the new Boaz 
Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


James E. Field has been appointed 
superintendent of the night work at 
Rockwood (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, 


H. S. Miller has been promoted to 
overseer of dyeing at the Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


L. C. Langston has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hickory Spin- 
ning Company, Hickory, N. C. 


G. T. Peland, formerly of the 
Osceola Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has 
become superintendent of the Han- 
over Thread Mills, of that place. 


C. W. Etters has been promoted 
from night overseer to day overseer 
at the Baldwn plant of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, 8S. C., 


C. E. Kennett has become night 
overseer weaving at the Baldwin 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


Luther Rogers has been promoted 
to second hand in weaving at the 
Victor plant of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company, Greer, 8S. C. 


J. R. Stogner, of Rock Hill, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of No. 2 carding at the Baldwin 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Milkts, 
Chester, S. C. 


W. 'M. Kinsey is now overseer of 
spinning, spooling, twisting and 
winding for the Granite Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, at Dudley 
Shoals, N. C. 


E. M. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Statesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Statesville, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Hickory 
Spinning Company, Hickory, N. C., 


Ed Wall has resigned as overseer 
twisting and spooling at the Myers 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C., and accepted a 
position at the Ragan Spinning 
Company, of the same place. 


C. L. Kilby has become superin- 
tendent of the Catawba Cotton 
Mills, Newton. N. C. 


EK. H. Crowe has been promoted to 
overseer spinning at the Catawha 
Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C. 


James M. Kelley has become su- 
perintendent of the Dothan Cordage 
Mills, Madrid, Ala. 


Mack Armstrong has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hanover 
Thread Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Mountain View Mills, of the same 
place. 


George A. Staples has-been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager for 
the DuPont Rayon Company, in 
eharge of the Southern territory. 
He will have headquarters at the 
old Hickory, Tenn., plant. 


J. T. Jordan has,accepted the po- 
sition of general manager of the 
lnited Mills Company, Mortimer, N. 
C. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Mecklenburg Mills, Charlotte, 
and overseer carding at the Osage 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


H. L.. Mooty has resigned as super- 
intfendent of the Brookford Mills. 
Brookford, N. C., and will retire from 
active busimess- He will make his 
home im Spartanburg, 8S. C., but will 
spend his summers on the eoast of 
Maine. 


G. E,. MeMims has resigned as 
overseer weaving alt the Baldwin 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Chester, C., to become second 
hand in weaving at the Glenn-Low- 
ry plant of the same company, 
Whitmire, 8, C. 


J. EK. Seigle, of New York. has been 
elected vice-president of the Savona 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte. 
He will move to Charlotte to be- 
come actively identified with the 
management. 


Leonard Cox has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer weav- 
ing at the Victor plant of the Vie- 
tor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C. 
He succeeds W. B. Shannon, who 
resigned to become superintendent 
of the No. 2 plant of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Harvey W. Moore, mayor of Char- 
lotte, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of 
the Brown Manufacturing Company, 
Concord, N. C.. of which GC. W. 
Johnston, of Charlotte, is president. 
Mr. Moore is expected to give up 
his duties as mayor within the next 
few months. He was formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Thrift 
Manufacturing Gompany, Paw Creek, 
N. C., before it was sold to the 
Kendall interests. At the Brown 
Manufacturing Company he _ will 
succeed J. F. Haywood, who was 
elected president of the Norcott 
Mills, of Concord. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


it 


A Distinctively Sulphonated C. P. 
Castor Oil Embracing Important 
Improvements in Sulphonation 


A Process Developed by the Sonneborn 
Textile Laboratories 


These facts explain concisely the preference 
for AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 
among America’s foremost dyehouses. 
Adapting itself readily under varying dye- 
house conditions, our product gives to the 
user an absolute safety for quality produc- 
tion. 


The following vital reasons tell you why 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit 
in profitably with your dyehouse require- 
ments— 


A Very High Content of Combined 
Sulphate 


gives it an unusual degree of solubility, 
forming a clear solution in every concentra- 
tion with either hot or cold water. 

Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists 
extremely hard water, acids (also inorganic ) 
and high temperature dye liquors. It will 
not separate out of solution and form insolu- 
ble scums in the dye kettle. 

Glauber’s salts, added to the dye bath, even 
in large amounts, will not “break the oil.” 
This is extremely important in certain proc- 
esses of dyeing. 

Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO 
TEXTOL OIL are its freedom from sticki- 
ness and its dependability to leave no objec- 
tionable odors on the goods due to rancidity. 
These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


Its Cost is Less 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y 
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MILL NEWS 


Statesville, N. C.—The Paola Col- 
ton Mills have completed installa- 
tion of several additional cards and 
a complete new opening system. 

Turnersburg, N. C.—-The plant and 
property of the Laura Ellen Watts 
Cotton Mills Company, were sold by 
trustee, D. M. Ausley for $19,000. 

Lowell, N. G——The Lowell Cotton 
Mills have placed a contract with 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. ©. for new humidifying 
equipment to be installed in their 
mills, No. 1 and No. 2. 

Rhodhiss, N. C.—The Rhodhiss 
Mills have placed another contract 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for ‘additional 
humidifying equipment to be install- 
ed in their mill. 


Birmingham, Ala.— The Cherry 
Cotton Mills at Florence, Ala., has 
completed the installation of a mod- 
ern raw product dye plant at a cost 
of $20,000. The installation of the 
plant eliminates difficulties and ex- 
pense heretofore experienced in the 
dyeing process. 


Petersburg, Va—The Chesterfield 
Manufacturing Company is now ar- 
ranging for the installation of mod- 
ern water wheels and the develop- 
ment of its water power. The com- 
pany, which makes underwear and 
hosiery yarns, is now operated by 
steam power. 


Danville, Va—H. R. Fitzgerald 
was re-elected president and treas- 
urer of the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills at the annual stockholders and 
directors’ meeting. R. A. Schoolfield 
was re-elected chairman of the 
board: James I. Pritchett, vice- 
president, and Wallace Ayres, sec- 
retary. 

The fiscal report showed that a 
good year had been enjoyed by the 
large textile corporation, which, 
after paying $450,000 in preferred 
and $750,000 in common dividends 
and after setting aside a fair sum 
for depreciation, showed $80,000 net 
undivided profits. 


Burlington, N. C.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders and 
directors of the Burlington Mills, 
Inc., was held here, at which time 
a complete financial report was pre- 
sented. This report showed the mill 
disbursed for labor last year $115,- 
000. This mill has been operated on 
full time except when closed for 
lack of power, but this handicap 
has now been lifted, and it is be- 
lieved the new year will require 
full time operation. Patterns of the 
new rayon cloth, made for fancy 
bedspreads, were shown the direc- 
tors. This cloth is made on a num- 
ber of new looms installed a month 
ago for this purpose. B. M. Smith 
was elected president; J. L. Love, 
vice-president, and J. 8. Love, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Chath- 
am Manufacturing Company have 
recently mmstalled Bahnson huridi- 
fiers in their mill 


Mount Holly, N. C.—-The American 
Yarn and Processing Company, has 
completed the work of installing a 
new warp mercerizing range and 
other equipment to double its pro- 
duction of mercerized yarns. 


Shannon, Ga.—Construction work 
of the new plant here of the Brigh- 
fon Mills has practically been com- 
pleted and the machinery is now 
being installed. It is expected that 
operations will be started about the 
first of April. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


C.—The Inman Millis 
have placed a contract with the 
Bahnson Company at Winston- 
Salem, N. G, for Bahnson humidi- 
fiers to be installed in their mill in 
the near future. 


Inman, 


Newnan, Ga.—It is understood lo- 
cally that the new cotton mill com- 
pany recently organized here pians 
to build a mill of 10,000 spindles and 
necessary looms for manufacture of 
heavy cotton fabricis, and a com- 
plete new mill village. The organi- 
zers include A. W. Arnall, treasurer 
of the Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga.., 
Toy N. Cole of the R. D. Cole Manu- 
facturing Company, and Judge A. W. 
Freeman, president of the Newnan 
Cotton Mills. 


THE FARISH COMPANY : 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stand 


iza- 
stock 


CHARLOTTE 


woolens. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


101 Marietta Bldg. | 
ATLANT 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


A, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 
Engineering Construction. 


and 
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Lincolnton, N. C-—The Boger and 
Crawford Spinning Company will 
build an addition adjoining its pres- 
ent plant, and install 6,000 additional! 
sindles. The company manufactur- 
ers yarns that are mercerized at its 
Philadelphia plant. 


Chester, S. C. The Eureaka, 
Springstein and Baldwin Mills all 


lost considerable time last week 
when one of the electrical trans- 
formers blew up. The trouble was 


caused by a bursted water main that 
cools the electrical system. 

Jacksonville, Ala.—Loss caused by 
a fire of undetermined origin, which 
practically destroyed the one-story 
brick office building of the Profile 
Cotton Mills in Jacksonville, was @s- 
timated at more than $1,000. The 
loss was covered by insurance, it was 
said. 

The office was located some dis- 
tance from the main plant- Quick 
work by employes, using fire extin- 
cuishers, brought the flames under 
control and prevented their spread 
to other buildings. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Two large textile 
mills in the East are considering lo- 
cations in Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce officials report. 

The engineers of one concern 
visited in Memphis during the last 
week, coming here independently of 
any committee appointed by the 


Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hay- 
ley, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, states that the textile 


mill engineers investigated proposed 
mill sites and obtained information 
that will be réduced to figures and 
placed before the Chamber when 
representatives of the mulls return 
here within the next few weeks to 
put definite propositions before the 
Memphis business men. 


Smithfield, N. C.—Sale of the 
property of the Ivanhoe Mills, which 
have been the subject of involved 
bankruptcy proceedings for several 
months, was confirmed by Joseph 
B. Cheshire, Jr., United States Ref- 
eree in Bankruptey, but another 
snag has been struck in the nature 
of a tax lien for $308,000 filed by the 
United States Government since the 
sale of the property on January 16 
and Referee Cheshire ordered title 
to the property retained by Kenneth 
Gant, the trustee, until the new 
fangle can be straightened out. 

About $100,000 of the lien repre- 
sents penalties and the remainder is 
excess profits taxes alleged to be 
due. J. W. Bailey, attorney for the 
trustee, stated that the lien repre- 
sents a “jeopardy assessment” made 
because the property was involved 
and that the matter is now being 
investigated by representatives of 
the United States Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, who were present at 
the hearing. The trustee contends 
that no tax whatever is due. 

The mills, which were appraised 
at $350,000, in estimating total assets 
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of $500,000 against liabilities of 
$900,000 at the time of the bank- 
ruptecy were brought in for $250,000 
on January 16 by J. J. Braddus, 8. F. 
Austin, D. B. Adams and the Tom- 
linson estate, in behalf of the old 
directors of the company. These 
same men purchased the interest of 
all other stockholders some time 
ago and have also acquired all 
claims against the property. 

The bankruptcy will come to an 
end and the mills are expected to 
resume operations as soon as the 
matter of the Federal tax can be 
adjusted. 

Charlotte, N, C.—Okey and Craw- 
ford, recently tmecorporated here, 
have opened offices in the Johnston 
building and will act as selling agents 
for the Charlotte Knitting Company, 
and other hosiery mills. The com- 
pany expects to open branch offices 
in New York, Chicago, Havana and 
Buenos Ares. 

Charles L. Okey is president and 
treasurer of the company, B. F- 
Crawford, vice-president and D. U. 
Carmichael, secretary. Mr. Okey is 
president of the Charlotte Knitting 
Company. 

The board of directors is compos- 
ed of the officers and 8S. B. Alex- 
ander, K. S. Tanner, W- H. Belk and 
Harvey W. Moore. 


Lumberton, N. C.—At the annual 
meetings of the stockholders and 
directors of Mansfield & Jennings 
Cotton Mills. officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were re-elected 


and routine business transacted. 
Governor McLean attended both 
meetings. 


The following officers were re- 
elected for the Mansfield Mills: U.- 
B. Jennings, president and treas- 
turer; P. P. Gray, assistant treasurer 
and secretary; A. M. Hartley, cash- 
ier; A. W. McLean, vice-president. 
R. A. McIntyre was added to the 
board of directors, the following 
directors being re-elected: K. M. 
Barnes, K. M. Biggs, H. B. Phillips, 
C B. Townsend, 8. F. Caldwell, 
Frank Gough and G. L. Thompson. 

Executive officers of Jennings 


BALING PRESS 
(Knuckle 
Joint) 


60 to 500 
Tons 
Pressure 


Rapid 
Simple 


Durable 


Established 1872 


Let us tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For Sale 
i7 40” Whitin cards, 12” coilers, 
27” doffers, complete and in A-1 
condition. Write or wire Morven 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Jack Straps 


DRUIDOAK 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut Va in. in., 1% in., and 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
M 


ODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy a 
radiley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. Prices 


105 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 


Two-in-One 
Stencil! ink 


The Bradile 
Ball Stencii Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


MODEL J 


Juts In. Letters 
é Lines—Any Length 


STEEL--IRON 


Bars, Beams, Sheets, Ete. 
Warehouse and Fabricating Shop 
Fireproof Construction Materials 


SHAND ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Lower upkeep cost. 


S P R A C O are") Less interference with pro- 
| duction. 
Painting ) 


Time saved when painting. 
This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Reliable Humidi 


Since 18 


also 


ing Devices 


25 


Mill were re-elected and are the 
same as the officers of the Mansfield 
Mill, with the exception of the vice- 
presidency, A. E. White being re- 
elected for this office. Directors of 
the Jennings Mill were re-elected 
as follows: Governor A. W. Mec- 
Lean, A. T. McCallum, J. D. Proctor, 
K. M. Biggs, K. M. Barnes, H. B. 
Phillips, Q. T. Williams, L. H. Cald- 
well. A. T. MeLean was added to 
the board of directors. 


Liberty, S. C.—Construction of 75 
new houses at Woodside Mill No. 2 
here will begin this week, it has 
been announced. The new homes 
will be the means of increasing the 
population of Liberty 400 or 500 in- 
habitants. 

The mill is owned by the Wood- 
side Company, of Greenville, and it 
was understood that decision to 
operate the plant day and night has 
been reached. The new houses were 
necessary to furnish homes for the 


additional operatives and their fam- 
ilies. 


Says Hosiery Needle Will Revolu- 
tionize Trade. 


— 


Rockwood, Tenn.—lIt’s hard to 
keep a good man down, as W. J. 
Steere, foreman of the Rockwood 
Textile Mill, is proving. Mr. Steere 
has invented a hosiery needle that 
he says will revolutionize the in- 
dustry. 

After having his invention pat- 
ented, he discovered it would entail 
considerable effort and expense to 
have if manufactured through the 
reguiar channels. So he is making 
the ‘needle in- his back yard. He 
employs eight people in his “fae- 
tory.” 


Wanted 
Designer for 600 Dobbies weaving 
Rayon and Cotton. Apply, giving 
references and experience, to D. 
+ J,, care Southern Textile Bul- 
etin, 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the 
Corps in the 
Office. 
views. 


er Examining 
nited States Patent 
Convenient for personal inter- 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

1214 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 7141. 
Other Offices: 

Over Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Place N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for 
milis. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Dstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTIL® FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 
38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 


Hygrometer Indicates The 
Moisture in Cotton 


The following paper on “Humiai- 
ly in the Cotton Factories” was read 
at a recent meeting at Providence, 
of the Pawtuxet Valley Textile As- 
sociation, by Frederick J. Hoxie, an 
engineer and special inspector of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, and caused 
much interest among members of 
the association, heads of depart- 


ments in the various Pawtuxet Val- 
ley cotton mills: 

“Humidity is an important factor 
in every department of tne cotton 
factory, from the cotton storehouse 
to the finished goods are kept which 


this 10 per cent ‘will appear as doi- 
lars and cents in buying and selling 
cotton and cotton goods under widely 
varying humidity conditions. 

“The amount of water being 
bought with the cotlon ean be indi- 
cated with commercial accuracy by 
placing a recording hygrometer in 
the storehouse and unfavorable con- 
ditions as shown by the mdications 
of this instrument ean be corrected 
by applying heat and ventilation to 
the storehouse when conditions are 
foo moist, and artificial humidity 
when they are too dry- 

“The main object of this discus- 
sion is to consider the bearing of 
humidity on the operation of the 
manufacturing processes rather than 
its weighing effect on the material. 


soft with little tendency for one fiber 
to cling to its neighbor, whereas 
when the cotton is very dry it takes 
a charge of static electrieity which 
causes the tibers to repel each other, 
making fuzzy yarns. Either extreme 
is disastrous to efficient carding or 
spinning. This is particularly mark- 
ed where the cotton sliver has littie 

twist and has to depend largely 
upon the fibers clinging together to 
prevent the ends from breaking 
down, as in the drawing and the 
mule spinning. 

“In the spinning department, both 
relative and absolute humidity are 
important. The cotton absorbs 
moisture in direct proportion to the 
relative humidity. If the relative 
humidity is too high, it will absorb 


absolute humidity is too low, it will 
hold a charge of static electricity 
which will cause the fibers to repcl 
eac Other, causing fuzzy yarn. From 
this it will be seen that to get ad- 
vantageous results from mule spin- 
ning, it will be necessary to run a 
high temperature at which a high 
absolute and low relative are 
sible at the same trme.” 


pos- 


Textile Imports into Nigeria. 


Cotton textiles form one of the 
chief classes of articles rmported 
into Nigeria, reports Vice Consul C- 
E- Macy, Dakar, to the Depariment 
of Commerce. During 1924, cotton 
piece goods imported amounted to 
65,000,000 yards with a value of £2,- 


Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain 
Correspondence solicited. 


are bought and sold by the pound, Humidity acts on cotton in two a large amount of moisture and be- 691.000 and came principally from 
it has a direct Ineney value, as varl- Ways. When a considerable amount come yery soft and limp and will the Linited Kingdom with smaller 
ation in weight of 10 per cent is pos- of moisture has been absorbed by not hold together before the twist jmports originating in the Nether- 
sible under extreme conditions, and the fiber it swells and becomes very 18 put In. I, on the other hand, the = jands. 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 
Menufactured By Yarns, Twines, Etc. Represented in New York By 
HENRY L. SCOTT CO. United States Testing Company, Inc. 
101 Blackstone St. 316 Hudson St., New York City 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
- 
Manufacturers of Speeders, ° SHUTTLES 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | [J § Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling We make a specialty of 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 


and automatic. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


Automatic Shuttles are 
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Need of Changes in Government Cotton Reports 


(Continued from Page 12, 


June Condition Report. 


Normal 


1916-17 81.4 
1917-18 70.3 
1918-19 85.8 
1919-20 dj 70. 
1920-21 702 
1921-22 69.2 
1922-23 71.2 
1923-24 69.9 
1924-25 442 
Average 73.2 


August Condition Report. 


Fo ot 

Normal! 
1916-17. 61.2 
1917-18 67.8 
1948-19 55.7 
1919-20 61.4 
1920-21 67.5 
1921-22 | 49.3 

1922-23 57 

1923-24 54.4 
1924-25 59.3 
Average 59.2 

% of 

Normal 
1916-17 56.3 
1917-18 60.4 
1948-19 54.4 
1919-20 54.4 
1920-21 59.4 
1921-22 42.2 

1922-23 50 

1923-24 49.5 
1924-25 53.5 
Average 53.3 


As we stated earlier, the known 
end unknown factors which in- 
fluence the market opinion as to the 
probable course of prices divide 
themselves into two general classes, 
those relating to the existing or 
probable demand for consumption 
during the crop year, and those re- 
lating to the probable available sup- 
ply of cotton to meet this demand. 


The data relating to consumption 
when published are of a_ positive 
character, because they are based 
on asceriainable facts. On this ac- 
count the publication of this class 
of information has been the cause 
of very little criticism. Whatever 
readjustments are made in market 
opinion by reason of the publication 
of these facts is a healthy readjust- 
ment: because it is readjustment to 
a fact and not a readjustment to an 
incorrect opinion. 

In this general class you have 
statistics on spindle activity, domes- 
lic consumption. takings by spin- 
ners, exports and the like. They 
cause relatively little disturbance 
in the future market, possibly be- 
cause market opinion on the whole 
has a fair sense of the facts before 
their publication. 

When we come to data relating to 
the supply of cotton available from 
a maturing crop, we have no facts 
to guide us outside of ginning sta- 
tistics and the weekly weather re- 
ports, stocks on hand, unless we in- 
clude the July Ist estimate of acre- 
age, which, though not a statement 
of fact, is apt to be sufficiently re- 


% of % of Actual 
Condition Average Yield Error 
Average Yield to % of 
110.7 103 + 74 
96. 105 — 8.6 
117.2 105 +11.6 
95.6 106.2 — 10 
96.6 117.3 — 17.6 
94.2 81.8 4.15.1 
97.3 92.9 + 4.6 
95.5 85.0 + 10. 
97.3 103.1 am 
% of % of Actual 
Average Yield to % of 
Condition Average Yield Error 
103.4 103 + 04 
114.5 105 + 9, 
94.41 105 —104 
104 106 
114 117 — 2S 
83.2 81.8 + 4.7 
96.3 92.9 + 3.6 
91.2 85.9 + 6.1 
100 103.1 
Go of % of Actual 
Average Yield to Jo of 
Condition Average Yield Errot 
105.6 103 4+ 25 
143 105 + 7.6 
102 105 = 
102 106 — 
111 117 + 5.4 
79 81.8 + 35 
93.38 92.9 
92.9 95.9 — 
100.4 103.1 + 26 


liable as an opinion from which to 
base a correct judgement as _ to 
whether the acreage planted is 
larger or smaller than usual. The 
principal and most frequent reports, 
as we have already stated, are those 
of the condition and progress of the 
crop and their interpretation § in 
ferms of probable production. These 
are only reports of averaged opin- 
ion which have been almost invari- 
ably wrong when tested by the final 
ginning figures, and just here is 
where the trouble comes. 


The result is, that when the mar- 
ket opinion readjusts itself to these 
reports, instead of readjusting itself 
fo a correct and tested fact and 
thereby making progress towards 
the final knowledge desired, it re- 
adjusts itself to something which 
is only an average opinion, and has 
almost always proved itself to be a 
wrong opinion, so that no progress 
whatsoever is made towards an ac- 
curate adjustment of market opin- 
ion to the final outeome. Nothing 
but a perfectly useless disturbance 
of the market is accomplished, fol- 
lowed by other equally futile ones, 
until the frost date settles the ques- 
tion of a top crop and ginning is 
sufficiently advanced to give a more 
aceurate basis for an estimate of 
the final outcome. 


The fundamental flaw in the sys- 
lem comes from the fact that these 
reports readjust market opinion to 
a wrong basis; and the practical 
flaw in the system is that this re- 

(Continued from Page 32) 


SALT C RYSTALS, 


E view the industrial 

world through a salt 
crystal. Our organization 
thinks salt and lives salt. 


This enthusiasm for salt on 
the part of International men 
has a gratifying reaction in 
users’ plants. It is a guaran- 
tee that International supplies 
salt unexcelled in purity. 
When will you try Interna- 
tional? Industrial plants ben- 
efit from its high test quality. 
ity. 


YORK 
2 ST 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY. Inc. 


Graphite 


for the economical protection of all ex- 
posed metal or wood work. 
It is known throughout the industrial 
field as the long service paint—the one 
that makes frequent repainting un- 
necessary. 
Write for long service records in 
your field and Booklet 176-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
nF Established 1827 Jersey City N. J. 


American 8S & B Instruments 


reduce manufacturing costs, eliminate spoilage and increase 
efficiency. They are the result of over 70 years’ experience in 
solving problems of temperature, pressure, speed, etc. Write 
for Text-Book N-46. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HONECO 
TEMPERA- 


IDEAL TURE 
STEAM TRAP CONTROLLER 


THERMOMETER DIFFERENTIAL DRAFT GAUGE 
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CQOPER HEWITT 


— 


When daylight is gone— 


Here is a view of spinning machines at night, taken under Work- 
Light in the plant of Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C. Amount 
and quality of light from each Work-Light unit approximately 
equals that provided by a five-foot north window. Seeing condition 
equal to daylight or better, available for two or three shift operation, 
with less headache, spoilage, etc., a noticeable result. 


A trend that will repay attention 


EXTILE mills invest thousands of dollars in 

the effort to keep production up to schedule. 
Bonus plans, new machinery, more help, new 
buildings, etc., are regularly part of the toll. 


But any investment in improvement must fall 
short of maximum return if lighting is neglected. 


The trend toward Cooper Hewitt Work-Light 
in the textile field has reached a stage that com- 
pels consideration. Everywhere mills are strik- 
ing out for high producing efficiency and putting 
in this glareless, shadow-free illumination with 
its distinctive yellow-green rays. 


They find it reduces absenteeism and the turn- 
over of labor. They find no difficulty in keeping 
the night shift ‘““happy.”’ They find night pro- 
duction equals day production in quality as well 
as quantity —and they find this ideal lighting no 
more expensive than ordinary light. 


Ask a user—or see it in your own plant. 
Enough Work-Light lamps to light any depart- 
ment gladly loaned upon request. 


eR HP 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 


91 River Street ar Hoboken, N. J. 
: 112a OC.H.E.Co., 1926 


Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continted Tron Page 21) 


about half way through shed at its greatest opening. . The 
loom is then said to be “picking soon.” Just the proper 
amount to set pick cam before back centre, is a matter of 
judgment. If cloth is being woven to the full width of loom 
it cannot pick very soon, or shuttle might strike warp threads 
at the edge, before shed has sufficiently opened. 


Since cam shaft turns only once while crank shaft turns 
twice, one pick cam may be set with reference to crank, then 
the crank shaft turned one revolution, and the outer cam set 
in exactly the same relation to crank, and thus be opposite 
the first cam. 


The above applies to cams that are fastened to cam shaft 
with set screws. Owing to the hammering strain these cams 
have to stand, they are frequently fastened to the cam shaft 
by keys instead of set screws. They are keyed on opposite 
each other, and cannot be removed. Thus when it is required 
to set the cams in relation to the crank, the crank shaft must 
be lifted out of its bearings, and thus out of mesh with the 
gear on cam shaft. It may then be turned to proper place 
and then put back in gear. Both pick cams are thus set at 
once. 


Harness cams are always fastened wit hset screws, and 
may be set afterwards. Both harness cams are usually cast 
in one piece, so that when one is set, the other is also in the 
correct posittion, opposite the first. These cams are so con- 
structed that the movement of the harness is arrested for a 
short time when shed is widest open. This allows shuttle 
more time to get through. 


252. On account of the fact that the back harness is a 
little farther from reed than front harness, it is necessary 
that back harness should have a little greater movement than 
the front; otherwise the angles of the shed would not be 
equal. In order to make both sheds just alike, the right hand 
cam (operating back harness) has a greater eccentricity or 
throw than the other one. This depresses back harness far- 
ther than front one. The straps on upper part of back har- 
ness are fastened to a larger boss on harness roll than the 
front harness. Hence when front harness is depressed by its 
cam, the larger boss will raise back harness higher than front. 
Thus, between the larger cam at bottom and the larger boss 
on harness roll at top, the back harness receives more motion, 
both up and down, than front harness. 


253. The pick cam (one of which is on each side of loom) 
transmits motion to picker stick through the medium of pick 
lever and wooden connection and lug straps. The pick-lever 
has a roller where it comes in contact with cam, in order to 
reduce friction. When the part containing roller is raised by 
cam, the other end, carrying lug straps and connector, is 
drawn in, thus drawing with it the picker stick. Picker stick 
is fastened at the bottom to the sword rock shaft with a 
parallel motion, so that when pick lever pulls in, the top end 
of picker-stick comes in on a straight line. If it were pivoted 
solidly, the top end would describe the arc of acircle. Parallel 
motion contains a spring at the bottom which throws picker 
stick back nearly to its outermost position as soon as cam 
releases it. 


254. On upper end of picker stick is the “picker,” which 
is a block of leather fastened to stick by a picker loop.” The 
picker serves as a bumper for the shuttle when it is thrown 
into the box from opposite side of loom; and it also transmits 
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the blow of picker stick to shuttle when it is ready to throw 
shuttle back. A small counter-sink is cut in picker just at 
the right place for conical end of shuttle to strike. This place 
is found by putting picker in place on stick and pushing 
shuttle by hand into shuttle box until it strikes picker, and 
marks it. This counter sink is cut by hand when picker is 
first put on. 


255. Shuttle is supposed to be thrown by picker stick on 
one side of loom, say left side, into shuttle box on right side, 
with just force enough to reach picker and push the stick 
back to end of its slot, so that when the time comes for the 
right hand pick to occur, the picker will already be in firm 
contact with shuttle, and will throw it smoothly. If shuttle 
should not be thrown hard enough by left hand picker, and 
thus not quite reach the right hand picker, or if it should be 
thrown too hard, and rebound, then when right hand pick 
takes place, picker will hit shuttle like a hammer (instead of 
pushing it) and damage itself, besides being quite sure to 
throw shuttle out of place. In order to regulate the force 
with which shuttle is thrown, the picker cams may be moved 
along cam shaft in such a way as to give greater or less effect 
to the blow. If cam is moved farther from side of loom, the 
motion of pick lever becomes less, and it does not act on 
picker stick through so long a period, and hence does not 
throw so hard. Moving cam toward side of loom has the 
contrary effect. The shuttle-throwing effect is universally 
known as the “power” of the loom (though the term is mani- 
festly incorrect). A loom is said to have “too much power” 
on one side or the other when shuttle is thrown too strongly 
from that side. In that case, pick cam is slipped along cam 
shaft farther from side of loom. 


The spring behind back side or “swell” of loom box may 
also be adjusted with reference to the power of loom. If 
shuttle is thrown too strongly from left hand side and re- 
bounds from right hand picker, the swell may be tightened to 
check up the motion; and conversely. But the proper adjust- 
ment is the power. It is evident that shuttle should only be 
thrown hard enough to reach home in the other box, when 
swell is pressing as lightly as possible on shuttle. This results 
in less wear on all. parts, and consumes less horse power. 
Other things being equal, the later a loom picks, the more 
“power” it takes. 


256. A heavy shuttle requires more power than a light one. 
It is usual in weaving to keep two shuttles for each loom, so 
that one may be threaded up while the other is at work. It 
is necessary to have the two shuttles belonging to each loom 
accurately balanced, so that when the power of looms is ad- 
justed for one shuttle, it will also be right for the other. All 
of one lot of shuttles is supposed to be uniform in weight, 
but there are always slight differences. 


In starting up new looms the shuttles are paired off by 
weighing: heavy with heavy, and light with light. 


257. In starting new looms, the shuttles become blackened 
by rubbing against the new iron sides of shuttle box. When 
they pass through the shed, they leave black streaks across 
the cloth. Such cloth is said to be “shuttle marked,” and can 
never pass for first-class goods. The shuttles are hard to 
clean, and weavers will not take the trouble to do it. It should 
be the special and sole duty of one man to keep shuttles on 
new looms clean for at least a week after starting. Each 
shuttle needs cleaning several times. It is bad practice to 
scrape them. A piece of waste with a little kerosene is the 
best means of keeping them clean. 


(Continued next Week) 
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How White is a “‘Boiled Shirt’’? 


The dazzling whiteness of 
goods bleached with > 
Solozone 


(A permanent white without weak- 
ening; soft, odorless and elastic) 
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ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


713 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
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This Man Knows! 


Ask the man who is on the job—the man 
whose duty it is to see that Looms are kept 
continually clean. 


He will tell you that Perkins Practical Loom 
Dusters give lasting and efficient service— 
that they are skillfully designed to fit the 
varying needs of mill production. 


The finest quality brushes, backed by our 
unconditional guarantee, priced at our new 
low prices—that’s what you buy when you 
order Perkins Practical Loom Dusters. 
Incidentally, we manufac- 
ture over 90 per cent of all 


brushes used in Southern 
‘extile mills. 


Write for our new price list. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| Save in freight by usin 


Veneer Packing Cases 
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to 80 pounds in freight on ev 
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| improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today : 


“ATLANTA” 
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“Quality and Service 
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Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 
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A Program Of 


Stabilization 
(Continued from Page 14) 

measure of successful results from 
this stabilization program. As in 
everyhink related to the business 
of co-operative marketing, success 
depends in the last analysis upon 
those whose interests are to be serv- 
ed. We have time and again em- 
phasized the fact of the very wide 
range of uses and values between 
the best and the worst of these iow 
grades. The problem of the Asso- 
in working.it into readily marketable 
products, which together very large- 
ly constitute the problem of determ- 
ining values, are all dependent upon 
how the cotton is picked, handled 
and ginned- Low grade cotton is a 
definitely known and a definitely 
marketable commodity. A mixture 
of dirt, hulls, stems and motes, 
ground together, with cotton merely 
serving as a binder, is something else 
and something different. We have 
already received some cotton which 
it would be a waste of time to offer 
to any mill in America. We have 
been able to dispose of some of this 
to a junk dealer who proposes to 
convert it into rope, mop yarn and 
padding. 

We are fully aware of the difficul- 
lies involved in geting this cotton 
gathered at all. Each one of us is 
confronted with this very same prob- 
lem. But the very great differences 
between lots of cotton coming from 
the same points, suggest the possi- 
bility of accomplishing something 
well worth while in the matter of 
improving the condition of this cot- 
ton as it comes from the gin. No ef- 
fort will pay larger dividends to the 
grower than that necessary to put 
these low grades into the best pos- 
sible condition for the market. 

Time is of the very essence of suc- 
cess in handling the problem before 
us. It is wholly impossible to fore- 
cast any definite date at which a de- 
mand will develop for this cotton. 
To attempt to set a time limit on 
its marketing would be to defeat the 
very object which we are seeking 
to accomplish. We have not only 
arranged our financing to meet this 
situation, but we have also adjusted 
our accounting to the same end. 

After the December meeting of 
the Board each member was advised 
that the Association’s pools had been 
divided into two groups,—“F” and 
better and “G” and under. This was 
done in order that the handling of 
the lower grades, regardless of the 
Lime required, would not slow down 
or otherwise hamper distributions 
and settlements under the better 
grades, It was done also to assure 
absolute fairness, and to put all the 
low grades on a parity, regardless 
of when received. 

The directors and management 
are absolutely confident of the ulti- 
mate success of this program of 
this program of stabilization. It had 
the effect of immediately stopping a 
disastrous decline in the grades af- 
fected. It has given all parties con- 
cerned a breathing spell, in which 
to stop and take stock of the situa- 
tion- Above all, we believe it will 
give to the trade a helpful example 
of the satisfactory results possible 
of accomplishing thorough co-opera- 
tion, confidence and nrutual good 
will. 
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Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 


Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


Ss > Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 
U. 8S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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Grate Bars 
“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quite satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is prima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


To Eliminate 


(Tight Picks) 
in 
Rayon Weaving 


use 


FORMULA 615 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
41 Park Row 


New York, N. Y. 
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Well-planted grounds make 
Comfortable Homes 


That seamy edge of newness, that look of 
barrenness, that rawness, are all banished by 
a few trees and shrubs judiciously placed. 


It is not always a matter of years; our 
skilled Service Men can plan and plant so 
wisely, using material so well adapted to its 
purpose, that one season’s growth gives the 
home an air of comfort, permanence, and 
mellowed age. 


The time will soon be here when planting must be done. 
Do not wait until the spring planting rush is on; consult 
It will be fairer both to yourselves and us. Our 
representative will be glad to discuss plans and plants with 


us now. 


you. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE X COMPANY 


PATENTED 


W ASHERS 


Booklet 
No. 221 


New devices allow “Bleach House Speeds” 
without sacrifice of gentle slack loop action. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 


53 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 


Need of Changes in 
Government Cotton Reports 


‘Continued from Page 27) 


adjustment takes place with such 
frequency and with such inconsist- 
ency that neither the general mar- 
ket opinion nor the Government es- 
timates inspire enough confidence 
for people to trade on with any con- 
fidence. The cloth market becomes 
stagnant and such little business as 
is done is carried on in a hand to 
mouth way which makes manufac- 
turing difficult if not impossible. 

We are not at all sure but that 
the market opinion based on in- 
crease or decrease of acreage as an- 
nounced July ist and controlled by 
the different weather reports is not 
on the whole a more reliable index 
of the outcome than the complicat- 
ed calculations of average opinion 
made by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In any event, we feel that 
such opinion undisturbed before the 
first of October would give more 
confidence to traders in cloth than 
the present system involving per- 
petual disturbances of opinion. 

The general position of the North- 
ern spinner is that the present law 
should be so amended as to provide 
that no estimate of the size of the 
coton crop be made by any Govern- 
ment agency before some date when 
the crop is sufficiently advanced as 
to make possible a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate. 

In consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern spinners, 
at a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton anufactur- 
ers, it was agreed that the minimum 
changes in the existing law that 
should be asked for, were the fol- 
lowing: 

{. Omission of the mid-monthly 
condition ‘reports in July, August, 
and September, thus reducing the 
market disturbances proportionate- 
ly, 

2. Omission of definite forecasts 
of the size of the crop until Octo- 
ber ist, at which time there was 
more chance of their more nearly 
approximating the ultimate result. 

3. That on and after October ist 
such forecasts of the probable size 
of the crop be made in the form of 
a statement to accompany the con- 
dition reports, showing the range 
within which the final ginnings are 
likely to fall, thus avoiding the mis- 
construction of a qualified state- 
ment into a definite one. 

These ideas were amboided in the 
following resolution: 

“The National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers appreci- 
ates the difficulties encountered by 
the Department of Agricuilure in ob- 
taining an accurate estimate of the 
size of the cotton crop early in the 
growing season in accordance with 
the present law. It is also felt that 
the variations in these estimates 
and their variation from the ulti- 
mate size of the crop necessarily is 
disturbing to the planter, the spin- 
ner and the distributor of cotton 
cloths. 

“The National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotten Manufacturers therefore 
requests Congress to amend the 
present law entitled ‘An Act author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture 
to issue semi-monthly cotton crop 


reports and providing for their 
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publication simultaneously with the 
ginning reports of the Department 
of Commerce,’ approved May 3, 1924, 
in the following manner: 

i. To change the present practice 
of issuing definite forecasts in terms 
of bales, depending merely upon 
average weather condition. 

Instead thereof to issue a state- 
ment to accompany the condition 
reports showing the range within 
which the final ginnings are likely 
to fall, or in other words, the prob- 
able maximum and minimum pro- 
duction limits. 

2. Not to issue such accompany- 
ing statements as to number of bales 
before October ist. 

3. To omit the semi-monthly con- 
ditions reports of July 15th, August 
15, and September 15th.” 

Having based our criticism of the 
present system on its inaccuracy, 
and its general unreliability as an 
aid in forecasting future prices, and 
consequently, early in the season, its 
uselessness and disturbing effects, it 
is only proper to explain that these 
serious defects are not due to any 
lack of effort on the part of the 
Crop Reporting Board to avoid 
them, but they are inherent in the 
situation owing to the impossibility 
of correcting estimating weather 
and insect damage in advance of 
their occurrence. 

The Crop Reporting Board frank- 
ly admits these difficulties and 
justifies continuance of the Govern- 
ment reports on the fear that with- 
out them the trade would be placed 
at the mercy of erroneous private 
estimates of the cotton crop during 
the growing season, which would 
be put forth by interested parties 
to influence the course of prices to 
their advantage and to the detri- 
ment of the interests of farmers and 
others. 

An excellent statement of the case 
for these reports was published in 
a circular of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture several 
years ago. The benefits flowing 
from reliable information concern- 
ing crop prospects were dwelt upon 
in detail and at length. We believe 
that if the Government crop reports 
accurately foretold the probable 
size of the crop or could be made to 
give a dependable forecast, then 
many of the advantages set forth 
in the statement would be realized. 

You have seen that the compari- 
sons of the crop forecasts with the 
quantity of cotton actually harvest- 
ed each year shows that no such 
degree of accuracy has been obtain- 
ed. 

Professor Copeland points out, 
that even if the validity of this con- 
clusion is accepted, attention must 
be given to the argument that the 
farmers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers would be placed at the mercy 
of grossly misleading private crop 
estimates were the Government 
forecasts to be continued. 

A careful and elaborate test of the 
relative dependability of the 
Government reports of condition 
and a substantial number of private 
reports, led Professor Copeland to 
the following conclusion: 

Although the Government reports 
seem to have been slightiy more ac- 
curate than private reports, the dif- 
ference between them, however, 
was much less than the difference 
between the Government report and 
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the final yield. In other words the 
slight superiority which the Gov- 
ernment reports may have had over 
private reports was of little conse- 
quence in view of the wide diver- 
gencies that frequently occurred 
between all forecasts and the crop 
finally harvested. 


In several instances, the private 
reports and the government reports 
provided a fairly good index of the 
growing crop. In others, the fore- 
casts based on any of these condi- 
tion reports were misleading. The 
degree of uncertainty which, there- 
fore, attaches to these condition re- 
ports is high, and is practically as 
great for the Government reports 
as it is for the private reports. This 
uncertainty would probably be no 
greater if the private agencies had 
an entirely free rein. 


All the forecasts of a growing 
crop are necessarily rough guesses 
at best. In the very nature of the 
circumstances, they cannot be 
otherwise because of uncertainty as 
to future weather conditions. 
‘Whether or not the condition re- 
ports are to be continued by private 
agencies, the wide range of opinion 
these develop preclude undue im- 
portance being attached to their 
guesses. A certain suspicion as to 
their impartiality, which we think 
underserved, inevitably attaches to 
them, and destroys their effective 
influence for evil. Not so with the 
yovernment’s to which an import- 
ance is attached, beyond what they 
either deserve or are intended to 
have, hence, the evil. 


Professor Copeland points out 
that if the Government crop reports 
were discontinued it is difficult to 
see how the farmers’ interests seri- 
ously would be jeopardized. The 
farmer customarily does not sell his 
cotton during the growing season, 
and after the movement begins, the 
records of ginnings and the move- 
ment of the cotton into sight serves 
as an index to the crop. The in- 
accuracies that occur in forecasts 
based on these condition reports, 
furthermore, work a disadvantage 
to the farmer, if they have any ef- 
fect on his interests at all, that is 
as great as any gains that come on 
_ occasions when the reports provide 
a close forecast. 

So far as the cotton manufactur- 
ers and buyers of cloth are concern- 
ed, the emphasis that is placed on 
crop forecasts by the official Gov- 
ernment reports diverts attention 
away from merchandising to spec- 
ulation on the probable price of 
cotton. The prosperity of the whole 
industry, of farmers as well as of 
manufacturers and merchants, is 
ultimately dependent on the suc- 
cessful merchandising of the prod- 
ucts of the mills. The crop reports, 
it would seem, are more of a deter- 
rent than a help to successful 
merchandising. 


England Sees More Definite 
Signs of Revival 


Signs are becoming more definite 
ihat a revival of trade is approach- 
ing. Many salesmen are booking 
bigger weights than for several 
weeks past, and spinners generally 
are putting up a stiffer fight for bet- 
ter prices. Assisted by the firmness 
of raw material prices, they have 
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met with a slight degree of success. 
The chief obstacle to a market im- 
provement in this direction is the 
willingness of the weakest sellers to 
book for delivery a few weeks ahead 
whenever buyers are disposed to of- 
fer our future requirements. Specu- 
lative buyers are showing more ac- 
tivity and do not find much diffi- 
culty in getting their offers accepted 
where the salesman can see a small 
profit on such transactions. 

There was a greater undercurrent 
of inquiry from manufactures and 
shippers and, on the whule, the 
turnover shows a tendency to ex- 
pand. Curtailment of production in 
the aggregate has not reached the 
level anticipated by the Short-time 
Committee, but stoppages of machin- 
ery have been great enough to re- 
duce the excess of supplies over de- 
mand to such an extent as to in- 
fluence the general trend of prices. 

Spinners of coarse counts continue 
lo experience a satisfactory demand. 
The Continental and home markets 
are absorbing current production, 
and business in these numbers is 
generally profitable. — Manchester 
Eng.) Guardian. 

Cotton Forecasts May Give High and 
Low. 


Washington, D. C.—The advisibili- 
ty of issuing probable low and high 
production figures in forecasting 
early cotton crops will be discussed 
between members of the Advisory 
Statistical Committee, and those of 
the Cotton Crop Reporting Board, al 
a meeting to be held in Washington, 
lebruary 16 to 18. 

If this procedure is agreed upon, 
cotton forecests during the forth- 
coming year will show the broad’s 
views as to both minimum and max- 
imum yield, as of a certain date, in- 
stead of a positive quantity. 

The board, appointed three years 
ago to act in an advisory capacity, 
is as follows: C. W. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: W. I. King, 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York; Prof. G. F. Warren, Cornell 
Unievrsity; N. C. Murray, Chicago, 
and A. E. Taylor, Leland Stanford 
University. 

It is expected that the develop- 
ment of wool reporting will also be 
discussed. 


Cotton Spindle Activity Gains 
During Past Year. 


Washington, C.—The aggregate 
number of active cotton spinning 
spindle hours in the cotton growing 
States for the year 1925 was 57,800,- 
661,000, compared with 49,603,270,000 
in 1924 and 55,949,379,000 in 1923— 
an imerease of 165 per cent over 
1924 and of 3 per cent over 1923. In 
New England, the total number of 
active spindle hours was 32,634,321,- 
000 in 1925 compared with 27,634.,- 
854,000 in 1924 and 39,008,518,000 in 
1923—an increase of 20 per cent over 
1924 but a decrease of 16 per cent 
from the 1923 figure. 


Oxford Cotton Mills. 


Oxford, N. C. 
D. F. Lanier 
J. W. Thompson Uarder 
A. H. Graham Spinner 
W. 0. Wilson Twisting and Winding 
F. W. Mechanic 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U. 8. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 
L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 


P. 0. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


LACKMER 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices 


408 Austin St., 306 Wells Fargo Bidg.., 
Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. 
4025 Boulevard Place, 71 Murray 8t., 
Indianapolis, New York, N. Y. 

1505 Commerce -. 904 Real Estate Trust 
Kansas City, Mo. Bide.., 

1320 Starks Philadelphia, Pa. 

711 Ferguson Bldg., 


284 Peachtree St., 
Atianta, 
709 Title 


Boston, Mass. 
52 W. Chippewa St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, ; 
608 So. Dearborn St., 429 Broadway, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, IL. Milwaukee, Wis. 1516 Pine St., 
1347 Book Blidg., 549 Plymouth Blidg., 5t. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 693 Mission St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (0. 


GRAND RAPIDS | FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


Here's tasting protection for 
your property—PAGD Fence is 
strong, durable — galvanized 
after weaving with almost 5 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 

And it’s easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained feremen 
to direct them, or we'll bulld the 


PAGE 


entire fence. Get plans and 
estimates now—no obligation. 
Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
dress below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 1926 National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


“This is the period which bids 
fair to see the restoration of inter- 
national trade to the volume it held 
before the outbreak of the World 
War,” declares James A. Farrell, 
Chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, in his call to the 1926 
National Trade Convention to be 


held at Charlestion, 8, G, April 28, 


29, 30. 

“The world did more work last 
year than it did the year before,’ 
Mr. Farrell says, “and its trade grew 
correspondingly. Expanded produc- 
Lion and mmnportation of raw mate- 
rials. by the great industrial nations 
of both hemispheres indicate furthe- 
er expansion of production and con- 
sumption for this year. Every step 
of this recovery and adyance carries 
with it its own problems, demanding 
continued study and thoughtful ex- 
amination.” 

According to the estimates oi the 
Council, the World's export trade 
for the current year will exceed $23,- 
000,000,000, thus equalling in volume, 
accounting for the decreased real 
value of money, the export trade of 
$19,322,000,000, done in 1913, the last 
year before the great War. 

Mr. Farrell also announces the 
preliminary program of the 1926 
National Trade Convention, which 1s 
to be held on the South Atlantic 
Coast for the first time since these 
conventions were inaugurated in 
1914. The Council has held its an- 
nual gatherings twice previously on 
the North Atlantic, twice on the 
Pacific, twice on the Gulf and at 
six cities in the interior. 

The program of the Charleston 
convention lays special emphasis on 
accelerating American exports. The 
general and group sessions are plan- 
ned to promote intensive attention 
to foreign trade in Southern prod- 
ucts, and especially to exports origi- 
nating in the southeast where for- 
eign trade in recent years has been 
increasing more rapidly than in any 
other part of the country. An out- 
standing example is the foreign 
trade of Charleston, which has in- 
creased from $20,500,000 Lo $43,500,- 
000 between 1922 and 1925, a growth 
of 4110 per cent in three years. 
Charleston and Savannah are also 
foday the twe largest shipping points 
of the world in the key industry of 
of fertilizer products. From Nor- 
folk to Miami, the South Atlantic 
ports are increasing their business in 
foreign trade tonnage by more than 
twenty per cent per year. 

Behind these strides in foreign 
commerce is the industrialization of 
the New South, represented in tlie 
comparison which showed the sur- 
prising total of last year roughly 17,- 
000,000 aclive spindles in Southern 
cotton mills beside 16,000,000 in the 
North, where in 1900 there were only 
4,000,000 spindies in the South be- 
sides 14,400,000 in the North. Cotton 
consumption in southern manufac- 
turing has correspondingly increas- 
ed twenty-fold since the Civil War, 
from 200,000 bales in 1860 to 4,000,000 
bales in 1925, so that today one- 
quarter of the cotton grown in the 
South is manufactured virtually in 
sight of the cotton fields. 

The American Export Association, 
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the National Association of Credit 
Men, the Export Managers Club of 
New York, and national banking, ad- 
verlising and importing organiza- 
Lions will cooperate with the Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council in the con- 
vention, and group sessions will cov- 
er all these phases of foreign trade, 
as well as export problems of the 
southeast, education for foreign 
trade, as well as export problems of 
trade and modern policies in export 
salesmanship. 

Out of 1,500 delegates to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention last 
year at Seattle about 1,075 delegates 
were presidents and other execu- 
lives of firms, representing most of 
the important business houses of 
thirty-two States actively engaged in 
foreign trade, This percentage of 
business leadership is expected to 
be fully as great at Charleston, a 
convention city convenient to the 
great foreign trading centers of the 
country and in the midst of the 
awakening Southern area. 


United States General 
Specifications For 
Textile Materials 


General methods of testing textiles 
have been drawn up by the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce for use in making de- 
terminations in textile specifications 
promuigated by the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board so that variations in- 
troduced by different test methods 
may be eliminated. These are de- 
scribed in Circular 293 of the Bu- 
reau, which has just been issued. 
This circular does not describe all 
the textile test methods in use in 
the industry, and it is probable that 
the methods given will be revised 
and added to from time to time as 
the necessity arises. 

The circulay, covers atmospheric 
conditions, fiber identification of 
wool - cotton mixtures, breaking 
strength by strip and grab methods, 
weight, thread count, and width de- 
terminations. 


In formulating these specifications 
the Bureau was assisted by the fol- 
lowing associations: Cotton Duck 
Association, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, Bureau of Explosives, Na- 
Lional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, American Cotlon Manu- 
facturers Association, National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Spinners, American Associ- 
ation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers,. American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

Copies of this circular are now on 
sale at the office of the Superinten- 
cent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. G., 
at five cents each. 


Lancashire Cotton Trade 
Expecting Improvement 
For 1926 


Although Manchester is confident 
that an improvement should occur 
in the cotton yarn and cloth trade 
early in 1926 it is generally believed 
that no active revival in the demand 
from abroad will be experienced 
until raw material values attain 
some measure of stabiliation, re- 
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Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills. have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from — proper- 
lies, cleans quickly and leaves no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 


Service 


“Service” is not a senti- 
ment but a definite prin- 
ciple of business suc- 
cess. 


The use of the special 
purpose 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


by an ever increasing 
number of mills is easily 
explained by their suc- 
cessful service to the 
user, 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotie” 


Coe Pord Company. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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ports Assistant Trade Commissioner 
(x. G. Isaacs, London, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Since there have been two good 
crops of American cotton with lower 
prices prevailing for this staple, the 
cotton trade believes that world 
markets will not defer their cloth 
purchases much longer. The ad- 
vance in the exchange value of the 
pound sterling in relation to pay- 
ments for cotton bought in the 
United States is in favor of the Brit- 
ish industry and, with a renewal of 
foreign demands actuated by the re- 
duchion in raw cotton prices, the 
present prospects are that the new 
year should prove to be a more re- 
muneratve one for the cotton traae 
than 1925. 


Early in that year working hours 
were reduced from 39% hours per 
week to 35, which scale was main- 
famed until Juiv when increased 
pusiness warranted a resumption [o 
39% as the maximum working hours 
per week. Fully 95 to 98 per cent 
of the spinners using American cot- 
ton closely adhered to ths schedule 
throughout the balance of 1925. On 
January 13, 1926, the short-lime com- 
mittee of the Cotton Spinners’ Fed- 
eration of Manchester recommended 
further curtailment to the extent of 


8% hours, thus reducing the working 


week to 30% hours. Trade is quiet, 
aid the opinion prevails that. spin- 
ners in the American section will ac- 
cept the recommendation. 


As in the American section of the 
trade, spinners of Egyptian cotton 
are pursuing a wailing policy in the 
hope that raw-cotton prices will be- 
come more stabilized. Within the 
last three months prices have declin- 
ed, spot fully good fair Sakellarides 
at Liverpool falling 5%d- per pound 
in October, and additional declines 
of about 2d. were registered in both 
November and December. Thorugih- 
out the earlier months of 1925, spin- 
ners experienced difficulty with high 
prices for the staple and a movement 
of goods on parallel levels. A pro- 
posal was advanced favoring short- 
lime operations primarily for the 
purpose of foreing cotton prices 
down in Alexandria, but the plan 
was rejected since the majority of 
spinners agreed that such a move- 
ment would have little effect on 
Fgyptian cotton growers. At pres- 
ent, stocks of yarn are not heavy, 
and most of the fine spinning mills in 
Bolton are able to keep a large pro- 
portion of their operatives. 

During the first 14 months of 1925, 
British exports of cotton yarn 
amounted to 171,585,000 pounds valu- 
ed at £27,986,498 compared with 149.- 
966,200 pounds with a value of £25,- 
426,994 during the corresponding 
period of 1924. Of these yarn ex- 
ports, Germany took 52,331,900 
pounds and the Netherlands, 45,399,- 
500 in 1925 against 39,095,000 and 33.,- 
F72.700, respectively, in 1924. 

During the period, January to No- 
vember, inclusive, exports of all 
classes of cotton piece goods reach- 
ed the volume of  4,051,560,600 
square .yvards valued at £138,5 40,650 
in 1925 compared with 4,035,138,000 
square yards with a came of £139,- 
387,212 in 1924. British India, Egyp! 
and Turkey were the leading cus- 
tomers for those goods during the 
1925 period. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter S8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


ag 
gineering CoFpora: 


Ave: Newark,N. Ji 


ffaio- Chicago -\Ne Peck Phitad< Sate 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value 1 in success- 
ful weaving. x 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. P. O. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langle Millis, Seminole Mills, Aik Millis, Anderson Cotton 
8 ekland Mills, Moultrie Cotton Minis Poulan Cotton 
- Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


is 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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New York.—The cotton goods 
markets continued to show a good 
volume of business for prompt and 
nearby shipment, with some good 
business for future delivery. Prices 
for print cloths and sheetings for 
March and April delivery were 
slightly easier, but were very firm 
on spot shipments. Finished goods 
sold more freely in both wholesale 
and retail channels. Wash fabrics 
in rayon mixtures, silk and cotton 
prints and crepes were active. Voiles 
printed broadcloths, percales and 
fancy dress prints were in better de- 
mand and showed fairly large sales. 


Staple ginghams, narrow flannels 
and colored cotton goods moved 
more freely after the new prices 


were announced. 

As a rule, buyers continued on 
the hand to mouth basis, but the 
demand was general enough and 
buying frequent enough to provide 
a very good total for the week. In 
the grey goods lines, most of the 
orders were from 25,000 to 100,000 
yards. 


The tire fabric situation showed 
little change, with prices at about 
the same levels that have prevailed 
for the last several weeks. The 
largest tire manufacturers have 
bought freely during the past sev- 
eral months and many of the mills 
have been pushed to keep up with 
deliveries. 

The demand for cotton duck was 
less active during the past week. 
Prices were somewhat easier, with 
concessions of a half a cent a pound 
reported in some cases. Most of 
the sales were of small lots for 
prompt delivery. 

Business in sheetitizgs was moder- 
ately active during the week. No 
very large business was reported, 
but day to day sales were fairly 
large. In some styles, business was 
steady throughout the week, with 
premiums paid for goods for prompt 
delivery. 

Broadcloths and warp 
were more active and the total sales 
have been very encouraging. The 
carded 88x48 reverse twist was in 
good demand and some large sales 
were reported. There were a good 
sale of small lots of combed broad- 
cloth, although little contract busi- 
ness was done. Both imported and 
domestic goods sold in fairly large 
volume. Prices on spot lots of 
128x68 combed sold at 18% and 19 
Sateens continued in fair demand 
cents. 
in the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket and additional business was 
put through in 4.37, at 12% and 13%, 
according to delivery. Spot goods 
continue scarce in many construc- 
tions and mills are firmer in their 
asking prices. Narrow prints con- 


sateens 


tinue quiet, although 36-inch goods 
are still in fair demand. 

Reports on silk and cotton mix- 
tures indicated that buyers had 
been steadily reducing spot accum- 
ulations in first hands to the point 
where contracts will have to be 
placed if converters are to have the 
required quantities to continue 
business in finished goods. A good 
many constructions have. been in 
request, with no one outstanding. 

Print cloths were in demand at 
8% cents for snot and February 
64x60s, but nearly all sellers want 
8% cents at which sales were made. 
February-March contracts may be 
had at the lower figure in some In- 
stances. For 4-yard 80s 12% cents 
was paid. Some houses sold spots of 
68x72s at 10% cents and others re- 
ceived 10% cents. February goods 
can be had at 10% cents. Late con- 
tracts are 10 cents. Some sales of 
narrow print cloths were made at 
6% cents for 64x60s 27-inch and 6% 
cents for 28-inch goods. 

Sheetings sold at 10% cents and 
10% cents for 56x60s and 9% cents 
and 9% cents for 48 squares 37-inch 
goods. Sales of 5-yvard 36-inch goods 
were made at 7% cents and 8 cents 
in limited quantites. There were 
moderate inquiries for pajama 
checks and some small orders for 
drills were put through at quoted 
prices. Sateens have been in better 
demand, chiefly the reverse twists 
in carded yarns. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 
Print cloths, 28-in., 


64x64s 656 
64x60s 6% 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 384%-1n., 64x64s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 10% 
Gray Goods, 39-in., 80x80s. . 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard... 12%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. .. 13% 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 

Kid finished cambrics..... 9 aiO 

Dress ginghams ........... i3%at7% 


Large Increase in Rayon Exports 
from Italy. 


Exports of rayon, including rayon 
waste, from Italy, during the first 
i0 months of 1925 amounted to 7,216,- 
125 kilos, or a gain of almost 70 per 
cent over sales abroad, during the 
corresponding period of 1924, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures recently 
issued, and reported to the Depar't- 
ment of Commerce by E. Humes, ot- 
fice of Commer-ial Attache, Rome. 
The rayon exports were valued at 
approximately Lire 420,500,000 as 
against Lire 247,000,000 for the Janu- 
ary to October period of 1924. 


Southeastern Selling Agenc) 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MU 
PARTRIDGE, Agent. Chariotte. \. ¢. 
xtra staples, and god 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkuusas 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
ket showed no important change 
during the week. Prices were held 
firmly by the spinners at about the 
same level as that of the proceed- 
ing week. There were fewer re- 
ports of sales at concessions by 
dealers. The inquiry for future de- 
livery continued rather large, but 
no large business was reported for 
future delivery. Sales for spot and 
prompt delivery were numerous 
throughout the week and ran into 
a very good total of business. Deal- 
ers here generally reported that the 
week's business was the largest 
since the first of the year. Spin- 
ners are well sold ahead and are 
generally regarded as being in a 
strong position. 

The demand for carded weaving 


yarns continued fairly good, these 
yarns being slightly more active 
than knitting yarns. A few good 


sales for delivery in March, April 
and May were reported. 

Combed yarns continued on prac- 
tically the same basis. Southern 
combed spinners have large orders 
on hand and many of them are run- 
ning behind in their deliveries. Sales 
for the week were not large and 
spinners refused a considerable 
amount of business offered them af 
prices under full quotations. Mer- 
cerized yarns were not quite as ac- 
tive as during the past two weeks. 

Stocks of yarns are small and the 
demand each week shows that less 
and less yarns are available for 
prompt shipment. Many spinners 
have refused to quote on business 
for nearby delivery. Buyers are not 
yet ready to operate ahead at spin- 
ners prices and as a result a great 
deal of the inquiry has not resulted 
in sales. At the same time, spin- 
ners are not anticipating lower 
prices and believe that many yarn 
consumers will have to come into 
the market within the next several 
weeks. 

Yarn prices were published here 
as follows, although spinners prices 
were generally higher: 

Southern Two- on Chain Weepe. 


8s a 35 
10s 
l6s 
20s .. 88 
248 ..41%a 
26s 43 a 
30s a46 
65% ab6 

Southern ‘Twe- Ply ‘Skeins. 

Rs 
10s 
12s 36 a 
l4s &. 
16s ..387%a 
20s 37%a38 
24s 40%a 
26s 42 ad2 
30s 44 a 
36s 4a 
40s 54 a 
60s 


Tinged Carpet 8 and 4-ply .. 
White Carpet _ 8 and 4-ply__334ga34 


Insulated Waste Yarns. 
6s. -ply 29 


8s, and 4-ply._... 80 a30% 
26s, 2-ply 41 a41% 
a. 


ply 42 
Duck Yarne—S, 4 and 5-Pty. 


36 a 
20s 37%4a38 
Southern ‘Single Chain 
10s 
12s 
l4s 4 
16s 87 
248 40 
40s ...§4%a__ 
‘Southern Single Skeins. 
33 
10s 
12s . 35 4a. 
18s . 36%a 
20s 
24s . 39 
26s 40 %ail 
30s 40 %a4l 
Soutnern Frame Cones 
10s 
12s ..34%a 
l4s 
l6s 
18s _36%a 
20s 
22s 38 
24s 39 
40 
28s 
30s tyme in 40 %a'4l 
42 ad4 
51 ab52 
‘hin Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
65 ab67 
40s . a85 
ad 
1 O6a1 10 
80s 1 18al 20 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
a49 
49 
1&8 _...61 
20s . 52° a_. 
= 
248 ... a 
268 J _..b6%a__ 
80s . 


Eastern Carded ‘Peeler Polat 


Eastern Carded Cones 

12a 40 
l4s 
4 a. 
30s 53 a 


Textile Market in Jamaica. 

The textile market. of Jamateca is 
overwhelmingly controlled by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. these two countries supplying 
goods valued at about £600,000 oul 
of the average annual total of £650,- 
000 trmported. Cotton piece goods are 
obtained somewhat equally from 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, according to a report to the 
Devartment of Commerce from Con- 
sul Jose do Olivares, Bingston, The 
United Kingdom furnishes a very 
large percentage of the imports of 
miscellaneous cotton manufactures, 
linen goods, and also predominates 
in supplying silk broadcloths. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


ROCKFORD 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


{ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 
(AUTOMATIC SF SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Baltimore 


Morland Size, Inc. 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


it that the high quality is 


ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY TRAVELERS 


lf it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de 


nd on 


q guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 


are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, C. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atianta, Ga. 
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Want Department 


Overseer Wanted 


A -spinner for small room on 
coarse yarns. Located in the 
country. A good chance for a 
good man. Apply to O. N., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Thursday, February 4, 1926. 


Wanted 

Young man for bookkeeper and 
general office work in small cot- 
ton mill office. Must be able to 
handle typewriter and some 
knowledge of stenography would 
be desirable. Good opportunity 
for party who can meet the nec- 
essary requirements. Give full 
details in regard to age, qualifi- 
cations, salary expected, etc., in 
first letter. Answer P. P. M., 22 
Bennett St., Greenville, S. C. 


For Sale. 
A very complete and modern 
Cotton Mill Machinery equipment 
of 5,000 spindles and 100 looms 
and all auxiliary machinery and 
supplies and transmission. This 
machinery is Whitin make. We 
\ffer it at a very attractive price, 
for the reason that it was badly 
located, and we have sold the 
yuildings to be used for another 
purpose, and wish to vacate as 
2arly as practicable. 
4. D. KENNEDY CO. 
P. 0. Box 578 
Corinth, Miss. 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mil! on coarse 
yarns. Expect to install looms. Mill is practically new and is modern 
and splendidly equipped in every respect. When reorganized will have 
low capitalization and no indebtedness. Applicant must be in position to 
take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 
capital. Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. It is a splen- 


did opportunity for right man. Address “Yarn Mill,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


3000 new style medium Whitin 
gravity spindles. 

old stvle Whitin 
gravity spindles, 

holders. 

spinning rings wiih 
holders. 

10,000 Whitin spinning rolls, 2%" 
gauge. 

Lot of new levers, lever screws, 
saddles, stirrups, and other mis- 
‘ellaneous spinning supplies. 

Lot of roving and doff boxes 
and canvas baskets. -Write or 
wire 


Morven Cotton Mills 
Durham, N- ©. 


spinning rings wiih 


For Sale 


i Saco-Lowell Vertical Open- 
er, 1921. 

92 Saco-Pette Cards, 12” coil- 
ers, 27”. D. 

2 Cook Card Stripping Sys- 
tems. 

1 Am. Moist. 
System. 

1 Parks-Cramer Humidifying 
System. 

50 Fibre Roving Boxes — used 
little. 

25 Barber-Colman Hand Knot- 
ters. 

i Bradley Stenciling Machine, 
No. 6-SH 

500 12”x36”" Fibre Roving Cans. 
1650 10°x36” Fibre Roving Cans. 

7 Pr. Fairbanks Scales — all 
sizes. 
Write for complete list. 


K. L. Jones Machinery Co., Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Humidifying 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Wanted 
Overseer weaving, Southern mili, 
2500 looms. Apply “M,” care of 
Textile Bulletin. 


Do You Need a Capable 
Overseer? 


Now employed but must change 
location account of health. Will 
take overseer’s position in large 
weave room, plain or fancy work 
or superintendency. Now running 
large weave room and getting 
fine results. Present employers 
will testify as to character, abil- 
ity, etc. Address G. 8S. C., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


MERROWING 


Katablished 1838 


FOR | 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2% Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


Wanted At Once 


Experienced roller coverer. Ap- 
ply to J. W. Cates, Superintend- 
ent Edenton Cotton Mills, Eden- 
ton, N. C. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer spinning, 
spooling, warping or twisting and 
winding. Age 35, married. Best 
of reference; have good record. 
Will change on ten days’ notice. 
Now overseer but wish to change 
for wife's health. Will call and 
look position over at my expense. 
Address Post Office Box No. 305, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Phone 792-L 


Yates D. Smith 


Expert Overhauling 
Moving and Erecting 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


819 E. 2nd Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer weaving, or 
lesigning, or both positions com- 
bined. Wide experience. Now 
employed. Good technical edu- 
‘ation. References. Address J. 
care Southern Textile Bul- 
etin. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


For Rent 
in Greenville, 8. C., all or part of 
2400 sq. ft. office space. Second 
floor, good light, centrally located. 
Prefer tenant connected with 
‘extile trade. Address Box 295, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins | 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
— and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimoniats 

Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


Thursday, February 4, 1926. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in mill office as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Mave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
ginghams. Good references. 

o. 4 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnaburgs. Bight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large mull. I. 
Cc. 8. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. e 39. Married, sober, 
now employed. references. No. 
37. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
— am first class all around man. No. 
4 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
ood mill. Can come on short notice. 
perienced. reliable man of ¢£ 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4743. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am I UC. 5. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4746. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of g and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer a 
twisting and winding. WExcellent ret- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Eixperienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4760 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. 
oung man, I. S. C. graduate and can 
eep production up and seconds down. 
Good references. Ne. 4761. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 13 
years experience tm mill steam plant 
and machine shops. Can furnish good 


references from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cleth mill. Long experience on mauy 
labrics and can get results. Fine rei- 
erences. No. 4763. 


WANT position by practical weaver ot 
long experience. Have been overseer 
for past two years, also second hand 
for tour years. Understand piain, dob- 
by weaving. Best of references. 
INO, 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's ylace. 
Long experience and good references 
character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 
a Can furnish good references. 


WANT position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 47567. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 


habits and can ve good references. 
No. 5768. a 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill. Would like opportunity to sub- 


r references showing my record. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
rum any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 


erences 1.0 show ability and character. 
No. 4761. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 


Now employed as overseer car but 
am capable of running mill. ret- 
erences. No. 4762. 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
maintenance engineer, superintendent 
of power or general mechanical super - 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete = of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
milis in the South. Can give excellent 
er as to character and ability. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, i4 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually gee and 
from well known mill men. o. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience 
training to handle either in satisfac- 


tory manner. No. 4767. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 


do first class work in every 
Good references. No. 4768. 


— 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Postal! Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 8063 


8. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
[noorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


| Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionere— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineere— 
Lockwood, & Co. 


Sirrine & Co., 
Ash Handlin 
Tink- Belt Bo. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
co-Lowell Shops. 


hitin achine Works. 
Automatic Cleanere— 
=. & wistie Co. 


Automatic Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Belipse Textile Devices, Ine. 


Ball Bearin 


Charles ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Salere— 


Keonomy Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
WwW. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
ber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Tt. C. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 


Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 


Mossberg Press 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
BHDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Gh haries Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
liam , Ine. 
Woods, T 
Bearings (Textile 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir | 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 


Steel Corp. 


Link- Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beltin 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond er Baill 
Charlotte ng Co. 
Chicago Belti 
Oak Bel ~ 

lip-Not Belti 


& Enight 


Charles Company 
Chicago Belti Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & 


Bdward R. 
8 
Be Bend Company 


Belt 
Charles nd Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 


Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bigarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft Sons Co. 
ts, Inc. 


Sayles Finishing 
Bleachers— 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bleaching Matertale— 
Arabol g. Co. 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
L.. Bonneborn Sona, Inc. 
Oll Products Co., Inc. 


Ford Co. 
Aniline & 
Unit Chemical 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spocle— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Somesate The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
stershire on 4 & Mfg. Co. 
well Shut 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bebbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Blowers and Blower 
Carries BEngineering 


hemical Co. 
ucts Co. 


Parks-Cramer 
Breton Mineral Oll— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 
urtis & Mackwe Co. 
Bobbin Strip 
Terrell Mac Co. 


Calenders— 
W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, a 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 
S. Roy & Son Co 


Cc 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 


Card gy 
Ashworth os. 
harlotte Mfg. Co. 
oward Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


ton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield 


Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 
-Lowell Shops. 
itin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprone— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ino. 


Chain Belts ana Drivese— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
ational Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler 
Cloth-Winding Pa Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Frictlon)— 


Charles Bond Compan 
yinighing ery Co. 
ns Co, 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindles— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link- Belt 0. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
BRaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Meronante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, & Co. 
ag Watts Co. 
a 


Slashers)— 


The rish 
(Alir)— 
-Chalmers. Mfg 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper 
Senoco Fr ucts Co. 


Cene. Vice Couplin 
William Sellers & 
Conveying Systeme— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Butwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. erican Machine, inc. 
Hopedale g. Co. 
National Ring Co. 


ine. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werks. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappere— 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BEB. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kilipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machiner 
Press Co., Inc. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, eto)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond 
Wiliam Sellers & c, 
Wood's T. B. So 


Cranese— 
Link-Bekt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 


Rice Dobby Chain fo. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


niversa) 


Drawing Rolle— 
Me c Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountaine— 


link-Belt Co. 

Morge Chain Co. 
Drop irea— 
Ceomapton & Knowles Loom Works. 

per Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel 

R. L Warp Stop — ‘Co. 


ers— 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry 
American Laun Machin 
H. W. Butterwo & Co. 
Klauder- Weldon 6 Machin 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Ina. — 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Fi Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
rne, Co. 


n Lane. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National — 
nited Chemi ucts 
olf, Jacques 
Dye Worke— 
Franklin Process 
Sayles Finishing ts, Ino. 
Electric Fane— 
is-Chalmers Co. 
eneral BDlectric 
Blectric & Mig. Co. 
Electric Hoilste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
hting— 
Chafers . Co. 
Biectric 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Bilectrie Co. 
Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Suppliese— 
hicage Fuse . Co 
ooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Hlectric Coe 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill— 
——See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 
En 
hnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines seem Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
s-Chalm Mfg. 
Fairbanks, 
Sydnor Pump & Well 
— See also Ventilating | Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractore— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
F inishere— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
Finishing Com 
Arnold, Ho & Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kilipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
ning “Machinery 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
> F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Machinery— 
Drying, Bleaching and 
i Paint— 
BD. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Fiexible Couplin 
T. B. Wood's al Ce. 
Floor Stande— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine 
Fales & Jenks Machine 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
ee Machine & Press Co., Imo. 
Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutchese— 


Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See 
Fuses — 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 


B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 


Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Barse— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


= 
ro 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Puro Peary! Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chaln)— 
Co Charles Bond 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Inc. 
Grinding and Pol shina Machines— 


Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
ton & B 
oy, B. & 


Socket)— 
rles n 
liam Sellers & Ino 
B. Wood's Sons 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Suppliee— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 


Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8S. Watson g. Co. 


Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokere— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Bngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractore— 
American Laundry Co. 
Tolhurst Machine 
indigo Deing Machinery — 
H. W. Butterworth Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goode Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. The. 
K nottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricantse— 
National Oi) Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F. Hou & Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
harles Bond Company 
BEB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
. Ladew Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather 
. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liguid Chiorine— 
Arn old, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
athieson Alkali Sworks 
ms— 
rompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper on. 


dale Mf 
Co. 
Loom Beams and Hea 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton a Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg 
Stoel He ‘Steel Corp. 
eel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
R. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
‘Harness— 
tlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfg. Co. 5 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
R. Ladew Co. 
. BH. Ja Co. 


Mfg. Co. 


Graton & 
Loom 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro m Reed Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Co. 
Loom Sup 
H. Jacobs Mfg. ‘ 


Machine Ce. 
Co. 


“‘Borke, Hor &c 
rhe. meer 


L. Sonneborn ns, Inc. 
Lubricatore— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


Bond Com y 
H. Jacobs Mfg. 


Machiner namel— 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
MarKkers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
rin Folding Machines— 

~ inery & Foun Co. 

urtis & & Mar le Machine Co 
Textile Finis Machinery Co 


Mercerizing Mechiner 
she r Machinery Foundry Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
extile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 
BL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mete 
Chalmers Co 
BDilectric Co 
estinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
mill Architects— 
See Architects. 
mill Lighting— 
Hloctric Lighting. 
mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ing. 
Tas. . Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
Lubricating Co. 
H. Mis. Co. 
extile “supply © 
Thomas Grate 
hite— 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Monosulphol Oil— 
National oe Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
N er Roll Grinders— 
Hs. Roy & Son Co 
enera ectric 
Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
B®. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Oi! Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
ils (Rayon)— 
Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Garolina Refractories Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
co- Lowell mags. 
itin Machine orks. 
Overhaulers— 
Sohps 


Saco-Lowell 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Painte— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Johnson & Co. 

aint Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Siewere & Sigeere 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metalis— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Paéward R. Ladew Co 

me. F. Houghton & Co. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


arland 
raton & Mfg. Co 
Picker Stic 
“harles ond 
Garland Mfg. 


yeing 
 W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Saber Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable levators— 
Link-Be 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Tink-Belt Co. 


am as ine. 
60d’ s, 


Pp arator Ma ton)— 
ywell Sho 
tin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Pickers and 


Whitin Ma 
Woonsocke Press Co., Inc 
Pinboarde— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Partse— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


nomy r Co. 
Saco-Lowel 
Pu (Cast iron)— 

arles Bond Company 

Feligrs & Co., Inc. 
Sons Co. 

Pumpe— 


Sump Os. 


(Boiler ee also Centrifugal) — 
s-Chalmers 


Fairbanks, Go. 
ydnor Pum ell Co. 
Presses— 

Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quijllerse— 
mpton Loom Works. 
versal indi 
itin Machine 
Quill Cleaners— 
errell Machine Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ring Travelers— 
Dary | Traveler Co. 
National ing Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woongocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddlies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 


Scales— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lene 
Ford, J. B. 
National Oil , Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbanate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Bros Goods)— 
Amory rowne Co. 
Curran 


Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machinee— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machine: , 
Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolie— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Shutties— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Cor — 
Hopedale ‘Mie. 
Shambow Co. 


sik Yarne (Artificial) — 
merican Cellulose & Chem! 
Duplan Silk Corp. —— 
Imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textil Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Lane 
orn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. , 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products (Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnhapr. Machine Co. 
Bae 
oint Reed & Harn 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Cé. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lané. 
zeneral Dyestuff Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemieal Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Ho’tman & Co., Ine. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


National Oj! Products Co., Ine. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oll Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


— 
on 
L, Watson Mfg 
Phe J H. Williams Co 
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Spindie Repatrers— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 


Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin ‘Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
jeorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 

lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciatties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & n, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryere— 
American Moistening Co. 


For Spinning Framee— 


Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Sharles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


‘ransmission Machiner 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Tollete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Tranemission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco ucts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating 
American istening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son... Inc. 


Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale 
R. I. Warp op Equipment Co. 


Warp Tyin Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers 
Rogers bre Co 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
odney Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheele— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Com 

l 
n 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jno. P 

National Oil Products Co. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Well Oritlers— 

Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
W hizzers— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W indere— 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beconomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. lL. Scott & Co. 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 


YARN 
PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected——————_Comp letely Inclosed Chambers 
“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
balin press is wun- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, go that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the side 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
ong by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. uipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 8 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 


The end doors as 
well as the sides. 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service. The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arvor, Mich 
Dept. S. T. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. 


We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
4 
* 220 or 650 volt. 
4 
’ 
| 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestutis Softeners 


: Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office ~Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. _ Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, II. 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bldg. LEANS, LA., 521 Baronne St., A. M. 
Earl F. Seott & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.; NBW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.;: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA. NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bidg., D. H. Braymer uilpment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.; Co.; PHILADELPHIA, PA., 8 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Bank Blidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W Westinghouse Bldg. : SAN FRANCIS- 


Adams St.; CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CO.. CALIF., Monadnock Bldg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS. MO., 21387 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH., Bidg.; TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
i601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY., 50 Front St.. E.. Strong-Scott Mfg. 


516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPHG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St.. ng-Scott Mfg. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE LINE 


“PWS 


. of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mase. 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 
i KD Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Belt 
<> Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


| POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy, of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 
stand many years of service—because 
of the quality, strength and durability, 
which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


7 =SiILENT 
MORSE DRIVES 
a fm pr 
Sof) PULLEYS HANGERS | 
SONS CO. | 4 
J 
| | | 
| FI6.27 
| 
| 
| 
ac 
| | 
| 
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Detroit Graphite Company 


DETROIT U.S. A. 


PAINTS 


All Colors for Your Particular Needs 


Sta-White—Interior White Paint that stays white. 
Building ©, House Paints for the mill and village. 


Superior Graphite Paint—for the prevention of 
rust. 


Brick c& Concrete Paints. 


Offices and Warehouse Stocksin all Principal Cities 


| 


| 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING 
works in full co-operation with the 
pulley. This belt is so built that it 
binds down over the entire pulley 


face, gripping rims as well as the ” and these Stars have a meaning 

crown, —They signify the different grades in 
ELIMINATING PULLEY SLIPPAGE. which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 
Makers of Leather Belting Since 1894 of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


» sure to selec . Our 
Sharlotte Aeather elting (somparu 
Lea CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Charlotte e368 North Carolina New York 


= ~ > 


Starch 


| 
| 

—M \AN ICS | 

ne 


